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WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE people of the Southern States have taken tieir defeat with 
‘|: great deal of good humor. They behave far better under their 
disappointment than did their Northern allies. There are many rea- 
sons for this. The first is their larger experience in such matters. 
They know an Appomattox when they see one. Another is that they 
have local success to offset national defeat. They kept their half 
of the bargain. Gen. Hancock was not beaten south of the line. 
Yet another is that they are a more intelligent class than the Demo- 
crats of the North, with more statesmanlike instincts, and, therefore, 
greater capacity for accepting the situation. But the chief reason 
is the character of the people. They have a natural urbanity, 
which forbids the prolongation of a struggle beyond the point of 
usefulness. If beaten, they do not scold. They can afford defeat, 
but not ill manners. 

That there are distinctive good points in the Southern character, 
is felt by all who have had much intercourse with them. Their 
civilization may be said to be of a lower type than ours. They 
have not the ideas of equal rights, free speech, honorable labor and 
universal intelligence, which characterize the North. But it is our 
misfortune that we have lost as well as gained in our advance to 
these. At the very least there has been a temporary loss. The 
exclusively commercial character of our pursuits has infected us 
with a selfishness, an eagerness, a crudeness of manner, which are 
not seen to anything like the same degree in the South. If it were 
possible to lift the South into all that is best in Northern civilization, 
without their losing what they have of good in themselves, the 
result would be one of the finest syntheses in character. 











THE question of their political future is pressing on the atten- 
tion of the Southern people. Asa people of essentially political 
instincts, their position as a portion of a hopeless minority is intol- 
erable to them. Four times since the war ended they have been 
rejected from their old place in the government of the country, and 
they are concerned very naturally to know the reasons of their 
defeat. They do not want for counsellors in all quarters. One set 
of these cry “ Wait! we will do better next time.” But so they 
have been told so often that it looks to them now like waiting till 
the water all runs by, before trying to cross the river. Another set 
says, “ Let us give up politics, and attend to our industrial develop- 
ment. The fortune of the South lies in its wealth, not in politics.”’ 
There is truth in this, but a half truth only. The Southern people 
ought to be rich, and will be soas fast as the notion that labor is dis- 
graceful perishes from their minds, with other legacies of slavery. 
Free labor makes the introduction of manufactures feasible. 
Robert Toombs has just put $200,000 into a cotton factory. But 
the South cannot give up politics; it would be abjuring their own 
proper characters. Nor is it desirable that they should. The 
destruction or diminution of public spirit in any shape, or in any 
corner of the country, would be a national misfortune. For the 
Southern people to sink into mere cotton traders and cotton spin- 
ners would be a miserable ending to an existence gloriously begun. 





OTHERS advise them to join the Republican party. This advice 
is absurd. It bids them do a thing impossible. The great majo- 
rity of them belong, on principle and conviction, to what we might 
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call the centrifugal party in our national politics. They are natu- 
rally resistant to the great process of nationalization, which has 
gone forward steadily since 1789. As resistants they have their 
uses. They are the checks and brakes on the national vehicle. 
We have always had such a party; we always will have it. It is 
required to conserve the rights of local self-government and popu- 
lar initiation, and to ensure that the inevitable process of centrali- 
zation of power is carried forward moderately and wisely. For 
ourselves, we march with the party of movement, but we believe in 
the need of a party of check. The South and their Northern allies 
have played that part very poorly during the last twenty years. 
They all but ruined their cause by going into the Rebellion. They 
have continued the mistake by needless resistance to every measure 
which the Rebellion made necessary, and by the introduction of 
Mexican methods into our politics through the violent and fraudu- 
lent suppression of Republican majorities in several states. It is 
this which puts them at a disadvantage before the country. It is 
by the introduction of fair play, equal rights, and freedom of dis- 
cussion in the management of their local politics, that they will 
give the real ideas of their party a fair chance in a national contest. 
We do not want them to become Republicans; we want them to 
leave off being Mexicans. _ 





To restore the negroes to their full rights as voters, and yet to 
prevent the re-establishment of such governments as plundered 
South Carolina, is a difficult task. It has been made all the more 
difficult by the Southern people themselves. Every past act of 
wrong makes it harder to go right now. They have embittered 
the negroes against them. They began that by the laws they 
passed under Mr. Johnson’s reconstructed government; they have 
continued it by a series of acts which the North regards as the 
darkest in our recent history. As a consequence, they hold the 
negroes down politically, as one might hold a wolf by the ears. It 
is dangerous to hold on; it seems destruction to let go. We all 
see the difficulty of the situation. The North does not desire the 
restoration of negro and carpet-bag rule. It agrees that the color- 
line should be obliterated from politics, but not by the obliteration 
of the colored vote. Recent experiences in Virginia and elsewhere 
show how it can be done. Let the Anti-Bourbon Democrats make 
this the issue throughout the South, and there will soon be an end 
to the difficulties and disturbances which grew out of emancipation. 
The South may then be as solid as it pleases without anyone taking 
offence at its solidity. 





FuLLER returns go to show that the Republicans will have a 
small working majority in the next House, and that the Senate 
will be as good as tied, with the casting vote, of course, in Mr. 
Arthur’s hands. There can be little doubt that this majority in 
the House will be somewhat increased by decisions on contested 
seats in the South. But the case will have to be very clear in favor 
of the Republican contestant, before such a result is reached, as the 
number of scrupulous Republicans in the House is more than 
enough to defeat any doubtful claim. It is unavoidable that some 
local irritation in the South should be caused in this way. The 
unseating any Democratic member—even Mr. Chalmers, of the 
Shoestring District of Mississippi,—will be taken by Southern 
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Bourbons as evidence of the undying hatred of the Republican 
party to the South. This cannot be helped. The House owes it 
to the Southern constituencies to see that they are represented as 
they voted, in Congress, if not in the state governments and legis- 
latures. But it isa matter for congratulation that the Republicans 
will not be able, even if they are willing, to carry matters with as 
high a hand as the Democrats did during the six years of their 
control of the lower House. 


Wit the general improvement of business, none are so busy 
as the Cabinet-makers. Every little newspaper man puts on his 
thinking cap, and tells how Mr. Garfield is going to make up his 
Government, with a promptness and a decision which the Presi- 
dent-elect must envy. They all begin with the excellent guess 
that Mr. Harrison, of Indiana, will be Attorney-General, if he does 
not prefer and secure the Senatorship; and then they plunge into 
bold speculations as to Mr. Garfield's relations to the stalwarts, 
and the independents, and the other elements of the variegated 
Republican party. The general disposition is to regard Mr. Gar- 
field as in the hands of Mr. Conkling, if not by actual treaty, yet 
through the obligations created by some score of political speeches 
with General Grant for their burden. This is simply the height of 
nonsense. Mr. Garfield’s nomination was a direct defeat for the 
whole Triumvirate, and zofhing has occurred to change his rela- 
tions to them. Of all sections of the Republican party, they have 
done the least and sulked the most since last June. They have no 
claim to anything, and whatever Mr. Garfield’s administration may 
be, it will be no prolongation of the rule which lasted from 1868-76, 
and which shielded itself behind the name of General Grant. 

For ourselves, though not always free from an inclination to 
predict, we feel quite certain that nobody can foresee what the 
composition of the Cabinet will be, and that Mr. Garfield himself 
will not know before Christmas, or it may be St. -Valentine’s Day. 
We hope that he will not follow the odious principle, which Gen- 
eral Grant introduced, of proscribing, in his selections, all those 
sections of the party with which he is not in full sympathy. The 
stalwarts number many men of the highest integrity and ability, 
who would do honor to such positions. But that it will be a stal- 
wart Cabinet, we do not believe. 


Our Free Trade friends are already taking to heart the lesson of 
the election. Finding that their doctrines will not go down, when 
presented in ungilded form, they have abandoned their old line of 
operations, and have organized as a Society for Political Education, 
apparently with the view of blending Free Trade teachings with 
Hard Money doctrines, so as to make the dose more palatable. 
When we look down the list of the Society’s membership—Sum- 
ner, Wells, White, Johnson, and so forth—we can be in no doubt 
as to the sort of political education that is intended. It is chiefly to 


undo the political education received during the debates of the | 


recent election, and to persuade the Americans that they will do 
well to leave their manufacturing interests to the hazards of foreign 
competiton. The list of books selected for the first year’s reading 
tells the same story. There are none among them which tell the 
purpose in their title. One of them, Johnson’s Hestory of American 


voter. The others, with the exception of those which discuss money 
merely, are thoroughly Free Trade in their tendency, such as 
Nordhoff's Politics for Young Americans, Perry’s Introduction to 


These gentlemen, like our Grantist friends, are evidently beginning 
to train for 1884. They have witnessed the utter break-down of 
the Free Trade Club, in its efforts to influence the elections, but 
they mean to renew the experiment with substantially the old firm 


| result in our annexation to Canada. 





under a new name. With admirable foresight, they decline to lay 
down any platform of principles. They want to educate, but they 
refuse to say to what end. They do not even chose a President, 
that their “ aims may not be confounded with the idiosyncracies of 
any individual!” Of course they do not put either Mr. Mon- 
gredien’s wonderful pamphlet, or Professor Sumner and Mr. Gros- 
venor, or Professor Fawcett forward as yet. But they will be sure 
to turn up in that “list of desirable books on Political Economy,” 
which they promise us, while not a Protectionist book will be found 
in it, 


WE have observed in many of our Canadian exchanges an un- 
expected interest in the success of the Democratic party during 
the present campaign, and that in some of them where we should 
have expected the opposite. Zhe Globe of Toronto, which formerly 
had the repute of being the leading newspaper of the Dominion, 
was decidedly on the Democratic side. It repudiated, indeed, all be- 
lief in the Credit Mobilier slander andthe Chinese letter; but its 
American column was for months past a general repository of Dem- 
ocratic scandal and of flings at our Tariff, copied from a couple of 
American journals. Exactly what these gentlemen expected from 
the victory of the Democrats, they must know best themselves. 
They cannot be so short of memory as to forget that throughout 
their whole history the Democratic party followed a foreign policy of 
brag and bluster, which was a permanent annoyance to every 
neighbor the country had. In those days American brag and 
bluster was much less annoying than it would be now. The 
strength and the prestige of the country has increased, like its 
wealth, at an unexampled rate since 1860. If the Democrats were 
to resume control of our foreign policy, there would be put into the 
hands of this party a weapon far more powerful than they once 
possessed, and there is no reason to believe that they would use it 
with more wisdom and discretion than they did before the war of 
the Rebellion. We do not claim that the Republicans have always 
followed a magnanimous policy in their conduct of our relations 
with foreign governments, nor that they have never given those 
governments just reason for complaint. But certainly it is the 
interest of our neighbors on all sides that the management of our 
affairs should be entrusted to the party which has the least of dem- 
agogism in its management, and is therefore the least likely to re- 
spond to sudden gusts of the popular temper. A careful study of 
the methods of the present campaign would be sufficient, we think, 
to show which of the two parties corresponds to that description. 


TuE plan for a Zollverein, or Customs-Union, between the United 
States and Canada, has been urged for some time upon the public 
attention on both sides of the border. If that arrangement would 
do nothing else than enable us to dispense with the maintenance 
of the costly and cumbersome custom house frontier which 
now separates the two countries, it would be a great gain to them 
both. But it is urged, with some show of reason, that such an 
arrangement would be dangerous to the United States. It might 
lower the sense of our national independence, make our people 
oblivious of the existence of political lines of separation, and finally 
Whatever force there may be 


| in these objections, we do not think they are fatal to the plan itself. 
Politics, is an excellent book, and should be read by every young | 


National feeling is, after all, not the creature of commercial arrange- 
ments, and cannot be affected so seriously by their alteration. No 


| amount of free commercial intercourse between England and Ire- 


| land has ever effaced the desire of independence from the minds of 
Political Economy,and Turgot’s Creation and Distribution of Wealth. | 


the Irish people. Similar illustrations are furnished by the rela- 
tions of Poland to Russia, Posen to Prussia, Norway to Sweden, 
Italy to Austria, before 1859, and North Schleswig, Alsace and 
Lorraine to the new German Empire. The only instance which 
seems to point the other way is that of Germany after 1817, where 
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ehad awakened a thoroughly national feeling throughout the severed | 
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a general Zollverein is said to have contributed to the unification | 
of the Fatherland. But those who know the history of that | 


country intimately, are aware that the War of Liberation (1813-15) | 
| 


members of the Confederation, and that the political significance of | 
the Zollverein was due to the fact that it furnished the only external | 
symbol of a national unity, which was already planted deeply in 
the hearts and wills of the Germans. If, then, we possess already a 
decided national character, and a will to be one people, we have no 
reason to fear this disintegration through a closer commercial 


union with the Dominion. 


Besides, is such an argument not unworthy of our national self- 
respect? The Canadians, or a great and growing party among 
them, are stretching out hands of welcome to us. They desire to 
govern their commercial policy by considerations which belong to 
our common Continent. Is it our place to hold back as though we 
feared a decay of our national spirit through the contact? As for 
“ annexation,” that is a nonsensical idea. We are not afraid of 
Canada. Neither country is a warlike one. "Whatever be their 
future relations, they will be settled on the basis of mutual good 
will and free consent. 


It it is said that the great blunder of all thoroughly Calvinistic 
rulers has been to confound szzs with crimes, and to enact against 
the former penalties which are due only tothe latter. He surely was 
a Calvinist of the straightest sect, who drew the indictment upon 
which the fourteen leaders of the Irish Land League are to be tried. 
From beginning to end the document is taken up with objurgations 
against sundry doings of the League, which, if true, must be held 
very reprehensible in a moral view, but little or nothing that can be 
regarded as criminal. One principal count is that they have been 
spreading dissatisfaction—not among its subjects towards the Gov- 





einment, which would be sedition—but between different classes of 
society. Another charges them with advising the Irish people to 
send to Coventry any person who took lands from which another | 
had been ejected. The Tory Attorney General might have drawn 
up as strong an indictment against Mr. Cobden and the Corn Law 
League forty years ago. It isa great pity that the venue cannot 
be changed to Scotland, so that the case might be tried under Scot- 
tish forms of procedure. It would then be the first business of the 
Governmentto show the “ relevancy” of the charges ; 2. e. that they 
are real offences against the laws of the realm. Ifthey are so, then 
the Irish statute-book is still a curiosity among the codes of the 
world, in spite of the repeal of the Penal Laws against Catholics 
which made it a by-word. Besides it is for a Liberal Government 
a very serious matter to entertain a prosecution on such grounds. 
The conviction and punishment of Mr. Parnell and his associates 
would be a blow at constitutional liberty, from which the Liberals 
would be the first to suffer. It is not surprising that the English 
Radicals take this view of it, and are protesting with the utmost 
earnestness. 


Mr. GLapstone’s speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, as might 
have been expected, was occupied chiefly with the situation in Ire- 
land. He takes as unobjectionable a view of the situation as could 
have been expected from an English statesman. He will not adopt 
coercion in Ireland, because he does not wish to deprive the whole 
people of constitutional rights in order to punish offences com- 
mitted by a few score of persons. But he regards the peace of 
the country as taking the precedence in importance—not in time, | 
as the London Times interprets him—of Land Reform. He will | 
enforce the laws against acts which deprive Irish subjects of their 
rights as citizens, and he will protect both persons and property 





against violence by the ordinary means. We do not see that Mr. 


Gladstone could have said anything fairer than this. It is not to 
be expected that he should put himself in the place of the Irish 
agitators, or understand that they believe themselves to be strug- 
gling fora still larger matter than even the protection of life and 
property—for the existence, that is, of the people themselves. In- 
deed no foreigner, except apparently the Pope, seems to understand 
that Land Reform honestly is regarded by the Irish people as a 
matter of life and death. We find that intelligent Americans cri- 
ticise the situation in Ireland, without the slightest perception of 
its true character. They regard it as they might a rebellion of 
Philadelphian. tenants against the house owners, forgetful that Ire- 
land is in the hands of a great land monopoly, and that her people 
have been stripped of every means of support other than agricul- 
ture. It: is Mr. Gladstone’s misfortune that he is called upon to 
administer a kingdom as distinct from England in its circumstances, 
its feelings, its modes of thought, and its natural aspirations, as is 
Spain. His view of the situation is as just as could be expected, 
and we regret to say that Mr. Parnell seems to have lost his head, 
and to have spoken very bitterly of the Liberal ministry, under the 
threat of prosecuting the Land Leaguers for violating—the Church 
catechism. 


THE first public step in behalf of Mr. Parnell and his indicted as- 
sociates was taken in the Queen’s Bench Division, Dublin, on 
Thursday. A motion was made that the prosecution should deliver 
to the defendants, within two days, full particulars of the charges 
against them. The Attorney General announced that the Crown 
was willing to give full particulars of the charges, but not the evi- 
dence, and the court ordered that particulars be furnished in writ- 
ing. This will enable the defendants to prepare their defence ina 
measure, and will facilitate the trial. 

Meanwhile the Boycott relief expedition is stirring all the bad 
blood into fever heat, and it is hardly possible that the expedition 
will reach Mr. Boycott’s farm without somewhere exploding the 
powder of passion that hedges the road by which it is to pass. 
The Nationalists at Clare Morris have issued a placard counselling 
the people to remain at home, and are therefore officially on the 
side of peace. But a proclamation can hardly be expected to re- 
strain a pot from boiling over when the fires beneath but burn more 
vigorously with every added word. The events of the coming week 
will probably develop several minor explosions, and tend to. par- 
tially clear the atmosphere as to the strength of open resistance 
that the government has to encounter. 





Ir is some weeks since one of M. Gambetta’s henchmen publicly 
foretold the downfall of the Ferry Ministry. Carefully as that 
Ministry had endeavored to conform itself to the wishes of the ma- 
jority, and heartily as it had entered upon the odious work of ex- 
pelling priests and women from their convents, it had not marched 
fast enough for the radicals. It was not ready to propose a law to 
compel every Frenchman to send his children to a public school, 
whatever his views as to its religious character. It was equally 
unwilling to allow of free discussion in the newspapers. When the 
Corps Legislatif met, the ministry seemed about to meet their fate 
at once. It is true that they explained to the Chamber that they 
were its obedient creatures, with no policy or will of their own, and 
no claim to a soul of any shape. But among the very first votes of 
the Chamber was one which they interpreted as declaring a want 
of confidence. They asked that a certain order be pursued in leg- 
islation, and they were met by a flat refusal. It is true that many 
of those who voted against them on this small question, did not 
desire their expulsion from power. They had only failed to see 
why the ministry should yield its judgment on all great questions, 
and yet insist on being consulted on smaller ones. They did not 
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mean want of confidence; they only meant contempt. On this 
explanation, it is expected that the Ministry will return to power. 





Mr. GoscHEn’s diplomatic victory in the matter of Dulcigno 
proves as yet a barren one. It is true that Dervish Pasha has 
been sent to effect the transfer to Czernagora, and*that a great show 
is made of putting down the Albanian opposition. But nothing 
comes of it, and how long it will be before the town is given to its 
Christian rulers, no one can foresee. On the other hand, the Greeks 
evidently are preparing for a struggle with Turkey, as regards the 
extension of Hellenic territory to the boundary laid down at Berlin, 
—if not farther. It is impossible that they mean to fight the Turks 
single handed. They either have reason to count on the good 
offices of one or more of the Great Powers, or they expect simulta- 
neous outbreaks in other parts of the Balkan Peninsula. They 
know that from Macedonia to the Danube every part is inflamma- 
ble, and perhaps they have more than general grounds for their ex- 
pectation that their own movement will lead to many others. 


Tue Kurdish War in Persia seems to have ended nearly as soon 
as begun, It is impossible not to feel a certain respect for these 
far-out Aryan kinsmen of ours, who have seen so many Empires 
rise and pass away, but have submitted to none. Their mountains 
were at the very gates of Nineveh, but the Assyrians had no more 
than a nominal authority over them. So it has been with the Baby- 
lonian, Persian, Greek, Roman, Parthian, Neopenian, Saracen, Tal- 
jukian and Ottoman Empires. Each in turn has claimed them as 
its subjects, and has had little more than the honor of the connec- 
tion. Islam won them from their old fire-worshipping religion, but 
has made their vices more inveterate. It raised up a Saladin 
from among them, but it failed to make them Saladins. For ages 
they have been the torment of their milder kinsmen of the Chris- 
tian faith in Armenia, and every outrage has been perpetrated 
under shelter of Turkish rule. Persia has been more vigorous in its 
dealings with them than with other unfriendly neighbors. The 
nomadic Turanians of Persia have a sort of blood feud with the 
Kurds, which has lasted for centuries; and, while the Shah can 
hardly muster a respectable army for any other war, he finds it easy 
to fight the Kurds. Hence the vigorous check given to their ad- 
vance eastward. . 


Tue English method of investigating charges of bribery in 
elections has the merit of going to the last facts in every case. Par- 
liament has delegated such investigations to the judges, who make 
the trial a thoroughly judicial and impartial one. Where gross cor- 
ruption is disclosed, not only is the member’s seat forfeited, but the 
constituency is in danger of disfranchisement. Several English are 
on their trial at the present moment before a commission, which 
may report in favor of their absorption into other constituencies. 
One of these is Sandwich, with some 5,300 voters, of whom 4,000 
are proven to have been bribed in the last election, the bribery 
generally taking the shape of needless employment and unlimited 
beer. Our American system furnishes safeguards against these 
practices by providing constituencies of very large size. From 
thirty to forty thousand votes are cast for a Congressman, and 
even the purse of Croesus would hardly suffice to secure many ma- 
jorities, except in those few districts which are especially close. The 
English used to sneer at our arithmetical basis of representation, 
but it has its advantages. It puts some things out of the reach of 
money. In the absence, however, of the judicial features of the 


English system, we have no adequate safeguard for the rights of | 


constituencies in case of contested elections. It is true that not 
even the Congress now in office would dare to do anything so 
shameless as the English Parliament used to do; but it is also true 
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that it did, in several instances, seat the wrong man, and that in 
other instances it was on the verge of doing so, but was restrained 
by fears of the consequences. 

Charges of corruption and bribery have been thrown about with, 
great freedom during the past elections. Mr. Blaine set the bad 
example in Maine; the Democrats followed it in the case of the 
October elections, and are now repeating these charges as regards 
New York. It would be very easy to put a stop to this practice 
of political libel. The Republicans of Cincinnati have shown how 
it may be done. They have summoned the Democratic State Com- 
mittee of Ohio before the Cincinnati Grand Jury to give the evidence 
of the corruption of voters, upon which they based their recent ad- 
dress to the Democratic voters of that State. This is a step in the 
right direction. Now let the Greenbackers and Democrats of 
Portland retaliate by summoning Mr. Blaine. 





Pror. CLIFFE LESLIE says, in the current number of the Fortnightly 
Review, “ No supporter of Free Trade could be appointed to a chair 
or get a class of students in Pennsylvania.” We would like to learn 
his authority for the statement. We presume it is based upon 
nothing but a vague impression as to the tone of public opinion 
in Pennsylvania. It is far from true. For years the Free Trade 
theory was taught in the University of Pennsylvania by the late 
Dr. Vethake, then its Provost. It was his successor, Dr. Goodwin, 
who made the change. Rev. Joshua Leavitt, the former President 
of Lehigh University, was a Free Trader. Dr. Lamberton, his suc- 
cessor, is, we believe, of the same way of thinking. In some of our 
lesser colleges the subject of Political Economy is ignored. In 
others it is taught out of Dr. Wayland’s Manual, a Free Trade 
book. Probably, in only a minority of these institutions is any Pro- 
tectionist Text book used, and in these more commonly Prof. Bow- 
en’s American Economy than any Pennsylvania book. One reason 
of this is found in the comparative indifference of our American 
Protectionists to the advocacy of their cause in this way. They 
have never founded or endowed any chair for the teaching of this 
or any view of Political Economy. They show no predilection for 
any institution because of its teaching their own views. They send 
their sons to Princeton or Yale, with perfect indifference as to what 
they will be taught there. They care far more for the literary 
standing or the religious influence of an institution, than for any- 
thing else. It is not, as Prof. Leslie says, in obedience to any de- 
mand on their partthatan American school of economists has arisen. 
Mr. H. C. Carey could have enlightened him on that point. Much 
as he did for their cause, he never could command from them ten 
thousand dollars for any object he had at heart. For himself he 
needed and wanted nothing; but he always had some scheme on 
foot which called for monetary support, and he could not get it. 





A MINIsTERIAL conference on the subject of temperance has been 
meeting in Philadelphia. There is no evil in American society 
which more urgently calls for amendment than this, and there is no 
class among us which has so heavy a responsibility in regard to it 
as the clergy. If this office means anything to them, they must 
count it a personal defeat when any human being within their 
reach sinks under the slavery of such a vice as this, and is lost for 
every good purpose so far as this life goes, to say nothing of any 
other. It cannot be said that they are as active in this matter as 
could be desired. For the comparative indifference of many of the 
best of them, there is an imperfect excuse. The more thoughtful 


part of the clergy are often deterred from touching the subject by 
the intolerance which has been introduced into its discussion. 
Not being able to go the length of insisting on total abstinence and 
advocating legal prohibition, they fear to provoke antagonism by 
speaking their minds on the subject. They know that it is safer for 
a clergyman never to open his mouth about Temperance, than to 
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make just such a fight as Dr. Crosby has been making in New 
York, for the enforcement of the license laws on grounds short of 
the total abstinence theory. 

If the ministers are to do any good in this matter, it must be 
by their going down to the roots of the question. The excessive 
use of intoxicating drinks is but one of the outcomes of the gen- 
eral tension and pressure of American life. It has its root in the 
craving for excitement, which infects the churches equally with the 
clubs. It will not be put down until there is a growth of calm and 
sobriety throughout the whole social structure. How many of the 
ministers in this Convention ever preached on the text: “ Study to 
have a quiet mind.” How many of them, on the other hand, are 
helping to destroy that great Temperance institution, the true 
Sunday, by making it, to their church members, a day of unusual 
toil, in obedience to the demands of that new idol called “ Christian 
Work?” And how many are helping to foster the general crav- 
ing for excitement, by depending upon “ seasons of special effort” 
for the increase of their churches? 


TWO SENATORSHIPS. 

HE victory of the Republican party in so many of the North- 
| ern States imposes upon its representatives a duty of hardly 
less importance than the selection of a President. In more than 
one State the Republican majority in the legislature is required to 
choose a member of the United States Senate. 
as in perhaps most of the other States, there is nothing settled as 
to the person who will be selected. Inthe opening of the struggle 
it seemed to lie between Mr. Galusha A. Grow and Mr. Matthew 
S. Quay. Mr. Quay is now out of the race. It is well understood 
that whatever the political or other necessities for the pardon of 
Mr. Kemble and his associates, those who were the active instru- 
ments in that transaction need look for no promotion at the hands 
of the people or their representatives. And Mr. Quay’s retire- 
ment leaves the Cameron party without a candidate, unless, as is 
reported, they mean to put forward Mr. Benjamin Harris Brewster. 

Mr. Grow, however, is not as forward in the race as his rivals 
are backward. He has some good points in his political record. 
He is one of the original Republicans, who belonged to the party 
when its membership cost something. He held up the “ Honest 
Money” issue when the party in this State showed a disposition to 
ignore it. We do not reckon it against him that he followed 
Horace Greeley in 1872. But whatever the strong points in his 
favor, his record is not a strong one. Mr. Grow is, after all, a light 
weight in politics. He is not remarkable for either solidity of 
judgment or steadiness of purpose. He is, therefore, not the stuff 
of which to make a Senator. A seat in the House of Representa- 
tives is the highest position to which his talents give him any 
claim. And yet,if the choice were between Mr. Grow and Mr. 
Brewster, we should choose Mr. Grow. We are well aware of the 
qualities which give Mr. Brewster his prominence in his profession 
and have him almost made him a public man. We have listened 
often enough to his rhetoric, which some take for eloquence, to 
know what are his gifts as a speaker. But we are unable to discern 
in him anything that will ever awaken the popular sympathy, or 
inspire confidence in his public spirit. Cold, polished, intellectual, 
self-seeking, and successful up to the limits which nature itself im- 
poses on such acharacter, Mr. Benjamin Harris Brewster belongs to 


a class of public men of whom we have had too many in high places, | 


and with no gain to the public interests. Pennsylvania is surely 
not so poor in men of worth and ability that she needs to select 
her Senator from among such men as Mr. Grow, Mr. Brewster and 
Mr. Quay—not one of whom is a man of strong national reputation. 
Our own city has many to offer, who are fully worthy of the place, and 
who would be recognized as such by the whole country. Mr. John 


In Pennsylvania, | 
| motive of the interests of the Commonwealth. He especially en- 
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Welsh is such a man, but we fear that the reasons which forced 
him to resign the English mission would be of equal force in re- 
straining him from becoming a candidate for the Senatorship. Gen. 
Robert Patterson is such a man, did not his affiliations with the 
Democratic party make his election at present impossible. 

Of the younger men we know none who is better fitted for it 
than Mr. Wayne McVeagh. He is in the prime of life and of his 
strength. He is well known, both to the central portion of the 
State and to the people of its chief city, and wherever he is best 
known he is most thought of. He has a national reputation as an 
orator and a statesman. The impression produced by his great 
speech in the Cooper Union is said, by eye witnesses, to have beg- 
gared all description. The vast audience of New Yorkers rose to 
their feet at the close, and after cheering the orator, cheered Penn- 
sylvania also. And the greatness of this impression is due purely 
to the earnestness of the man. With him, polish is only incidental 
to the utterance of what he heartily believes. We have heard per- 
sons recall some of the darkest hours of the war, which they spent 
in his company, when he seemed to lift them out of the slough of 
despond by the infection of his own faith and hopefulness, and at 
times to rise to a triumphant confidence in the victory of the right, 
such as the old Hebrew prophets felt when the shadow of tribula- 
tion lay upon them. Mr. Brewster may round a period as well, 
Mr. Grow may stir the surface enthusiasm, but Mr. McVeagh 
speaks from the heart to the heart. 


Mr. McVeagh’s election is one which would be eminently pro- 


joys the confidence of its manufacturing class, as a friend of 
American industry. While the independents and reformers have 
too often run after Free Trade vagaries, he is a Protectionist 
on principle. His personal relations with Mr. Garfield would 
be of the greatest value to us, if we decided to give hima 
place where they could be utilized. During the next Presi- 
dency we are to have a great revision of our fiscal legislation. We 
need in Washington men who understand how Pennsylvania in- 
terests will be affected by those changes, and what Pennsylvania 
may claim with justice at the hands of the Government. But the 
value of such a representative is greatly enhanced if he be one 
upon whose judgment and patriotism the President is known to 
rely. In none of the many candidates who have been mentioned 
do these advantages unite, except in Mr. Wayne McVeagh. 


In Ohio the contest for the Senatorship is likely to prove even 
more exciting than in Pennsylvania. A year ago there was no 
Mr. Garfield was elected by acclamation. If 
Mr. Sherman comes forward as a candidate, which he doubtless in- 
tends to do, he will of course prove a very strong one, and a majority 
of chances for election are in his favor. Mr. Sherman has, however, 
rather lost ground of late years inOhio. It was found impossible to 
secure anything like unanimity in regard to his candidacy for the 
Presidency. And with every recognition of the Secretary’s great 
ability, there is a disposition to regard him as far from being a 
single-minded statesman. 

Governor Foster comes next to Mr. Sherman in the prominence 
of newspaper mention. We do not see that the State could well 
do worse thanelect him. Mr. Foster isa statesman of a tiny calibre. 
At Chicago he did his little utmost to make Mr. Garfield’s nomi- 
nation impossible; and then, when it was an accomplished fact, 
he tried to play showman to the Mentor lion on the way home. 
During the recent campaign, he was as good as a moderately large 
cipher, excepting once when he graduated into a positive hindrance. 
When the campaign plan of attack was changed after the Maine 
election, with Mr. Garfield’s full approval, and the tariff was made 
the leading issue, Governor Foster allowed himself, in a public 
place and before a mixed company, to cast doubts on the honesty 
of this course, and to represent it as a trick played by eastern 
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manufacturers. This should not be forgotten. Those Ohio manu- 
facturers who, a year ago, questioned ‘Mr. Garfield as to his con- 
nection with the Cobden Club, would do well to ascertain before 
the Legislature votes on the Senatorship, whether Governor Foster 
is a Protectionist. 

We do not wish to force advice upon a sister commonwealth, 
but we think Ohio can find among her statesmen no better senator 
than Rutherford B. Hayes. We are glad to see that the news- 
papers of that state have suggested his name, and that the leading 
Democratic paper of the state approves of the selection, Mr. 
Hayes has “a good report of them that are without ;” and next to 
the judges’ bench, the senate requires men who can rise above party. 
All parties honor him for his pure, upright, and unselfish discharge 
of the duties of the presidency. We have not always agreed with 
him, but we have always respected him, One consideration should 
tell very heavily in his favor with the people of Ohio. His election 
will strengthen Mr. Garfield’s hands as regards the South. It will 
be a proclamation to those states that the men whom the North 
delights to honor are the men who have shown themselves most 
anxious to do the South justice. It will aid in awakening good 
will and national feeling. What Mr. Hayes did for the South they 
hardly feel as yet, although there have been some remarkable ex- 
pressions of gratitude. They will feel it more keenly when his term 
of office is ended, and they look calmly back upon those four years 
of recent history. Now is the time for the Northern mother of 
presidents to drive home a nail in the Temple of concord. 


It may be said that the transition from the presidency is not a 
fitting one, or, at least, that it should not be immediate. It will 
not be immediate. Nine months will elapse between Mr. Garfield’s 
inauguration and Mr. Hayes’s appearance in the senate. There is 
no likelihood of an extra session next summer. And, on the other 
hand, the senate is just the place for our ex-presidents. The Con- 
stitution should have made them members of it ¢+-officto. An ex- 
president at present is a rather pitiable object. He is too big for 
any place you want to put him in, and yet enough of the divi- 
nity which hedges the Executive clings round him still to make 
his appearance in private life incongruous. The senate is one of 
the few places he is just fit for, if he has been a good president. 
Mr. Hayes has been a good president. 








MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


T is quite certain that the independent voters of Philadelphia 
| will not allow the February elections to pass without making 
a special effort to secure the election of good men to civic offices. 
Their success in retaining Mr. Pattison in office, even in the heat 
of a Presidential campaign, encourages them to believe that if either 
party make a good nomination, it may_result in an election. We 
share in this confidence, and we believe that there is great need of 
a change, both in the personelle, and the methods of our city gov- 
ernment. 

But there are two ways of going about it, and we fear that the 
worse of the two, although it has failed on repeated trials, has great 
attraction for many of our municipal reformers. It is the way of 
making *a bitter personal campaign upon Mr. McManes and his 
friends, and identifying the cause of reform with personal antago- 
There is something comforting to human nature in finding 
a scape-goat upon whom we may lay the faults and sins of society. 
The Pharisee in every man’s breast manages to extract a solid satis- 
faction fromit. But the truth is that the undue influence of such men 
as Mr. McManes is but a symptom of an evil in society, for which 
we all are responsible. Instead of turning our batteries upon him, 
we should first ask ourselves as to our own share in causing the 
mischief, and set ourselves to amend it. Our cities are badly gov- 
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erned, because our best and most intelligent citizens do not take 
the trouble to secure good government. Their negligence and in- 
difference creates the vacuum, which Mr, McManes and other po- 
litical managers rush in to fill. Recent experiences, in both state 
and national politics, go to show that as soon as the best elements 
of society make up their minds to have something done, it will be 
done. The dice are always loaded in their favor. But when they 
merely take to grumbling and disheartenment, then things must go 
wrong. 

The old Quaker maxim, that the “concerned Friends” decide 
the’ question, is forever true. Unfortunately, as a rule, the people 
“with a concern” in politics, are not the men whose judgments 
and convictions ought to govern us. They are a class who make 
politics a trade, not a duty. They are men of no special weight, 
either morally or intellectually. They do not represent the serious 
thought of the community. But just as you can drive a tallow 
candle through a deal board, if you put gunpowder behind it, so 
these insufficient, but highly active and interested characters, man- 
age to have their way in public affairs. Their energy and attention 
serves them as gunpowder to propel them into places where no one 
could have thought it possible for them to come. It has become 
the fashion in America for people to put up with this for awhile 
and then to get up an agitation about it, and to turn the politicians 
out. So they do in Turkey with the Pashas. The Sultan lets 
them plunder a province or two, and then he strips them. But 
in civilized countries they prefer to make such abuses impossi- 
ble. We can do so in America, but it must be by constant vigi- 
lance on the part of the educated public, not by sudden spurts 
of reforming zeal. And besides the system must be mended. 
The Philadelphia city government is an utterly worthless, ram- 
shackle, loose-jointed affair, which no European, and few Amer- 
ican, cities would put up with. It makes excessive drafts on the 
time and attention of the voter. It concentrates responsibility 
no where. Its Mayor is a mere chief of police. The Departments 
are not coordinated with each other, nor are they subordinated to 
him. So long as we are content with such a political structure, 
good government will be impossible to us. 


We may venture to suggest that the first field for reformatory 
zeal should be with Mr. McManes himself. We see no reason to 
believe that he and his friends desire bad government for its own 
sake, or that they would not listen to reason if it were offered them. 
Certainly, the nominations for Controller, which called forth the 
most criticism in the recent election, did not evince any desire to 
put bad men into office. Mr. Cook and Mr. Jeffries were both 
good candidates in the matter of integrity. It would have been 
better to have made Mr. Pattison, like Judge Finletter, the can- 
didate of both parties. But, failing that, we do not see what 
better the political managers could have done. If they do as 
well for the elections of February, Philadelphia will have a better 
municipal ticket than for years past. The worst danger is in 
the character of the nominations, not for the municipal constituency, 
but for local divisions of it. Here the energies of the independent 
voters might finda good field of labor. It was while they were 
sleeping, or absorbed in national politics, that scandalous nomi- 
nations and renominations to the Legislature were made. If they 
go asleep again, the wards may repeat what the districts did, 
and return city councils upon whom nobody can depend, and 
who will do their duty only when they cannot help it. In some 
wards the Independents are wide awake and fully organized, with 
the Democratic minority to help them. The Thirtieth Ward, for 
instance, is now independent of the party machinery, as regards 
ward nominations. There is probably no ward less favorably 
situated for such an arrangement, but the Independents and the 
Democrats of that ward now make the only nominations worth 
the name. 
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LIFE AND FALSEHOOD. 


I bowed myself in grief, and leaned on the breast of earth. 

“O deathless mother!” I cried, ‘‘ why bringest thou ever to birth 
Beauty of bough and bird, white fower and innocent leaf, 

Yet openest to the sun our hearts of meaner worth ? 

Here where I grieve receive me back, and bury my grief! 


« Thou, as thou older growest, art ever richer in youth : 
Bring to us, too, Oh bring again our boyhood’s truth! __ 
Still dost thou shine cr sadden, taught by the open sky : 
So, by the heavens, should men measure their joy or ruth. 
Teach us to perish by truth, not live by a lie!” 
GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


IHLANG-IHLANG. 


The gold Hoang-Ho lulls with fluctuant tide 

The marble palace of the Mandarin: 

Without, bloom citron-gardens, and within 

Rise stately court-yards, porticoed and wide. 

T hear of tinkling bells, the silver din 

From porcelain towers, whence caracole and ride 
Great hosts of Mongols, while from Han-tung’s side 
The annual festivals with pox: p begin. 


Ravished I see a lithe, sweet, doe-eyed girl 
Che-Kiang’s most sacred Princess, passing through 
The merry town where dragoned flags unfurl 
Their gold and argent on her hair’s dusk hue ; 
I see her enter, catch her smile of pearl, 
And smell a wondrous perfume, strange and new! 
F. S. SALTUs. 








THE DIAMOND-BACK TERRAPIN, 


MONG the many species of edible fauna which have their habitat 

in that magnificent arm of the sea, the Chesapeake Bay, its 

tributary bays, rivers and creeks, and in the oceanic inlets and se- 

questered bays that exist at short intervals along the maritime coasts of 

Southern Maryland and Eastern Virginia, there is none more highly 

prized as a luxurious article of food, or that commands a higher commer- 
cial value, than the ‘‘ Diamond-Back Terrapin.”’ 

Scientifically considered, the diamond-back terrapin is a most in- 
teresting animal. His anatomy, physiological peculiarities, food habits, — 
all contribute to make him an object of interest and beget a desire 
for familiarity with so royal a personage. However low the link that 
he forms, or however socially humble in the great faunal family, his 
sudden extermination would be felt throughout the great chain of beings, 
the first link of which is the granite rock, and the final one the human 
family. In this vast chain he is the link interposed between the 


‘crustaceans and fishes on the one hand, and the quadrupedal animals, 


and birds on the other. Not only Anatomically is he a connecting link 
between theseimportant orders of beings, but he isalso physiologically a 
concatenating being, being endowed with capabilities to live alike upon 
the land or in the water. ‘The terrapin is the most perfect type of amphib- 
ious capability, as he is of the hibernating animals, he can maintain his 
vitality for months under a total privation of air and food, and will 
return voluntarily or coercively (by the application of heat) to activity. 

The anatomy of the terrapin is composite, it is that of the quad- 
ruped and the bird, the crustaceanand the fish. Nearlyallanimals are built 
up upon one or the other of two kinds of bony formations or skeletons: 
some have an interior or endo-skeleton, all the bones being covered by 
the various tissues or soft parts ; others have an external or exo-skeleton, 
the bony structure being totally external to the soft parts. In the ter- 
rapin both of these skeletons enter into his anatomy or make-up, he is 
the happy possessor of two skeletons—an endo and an exo-skeleton. 
His exo or external skeleton consists of the implicated horny tutamina, 
the upper shell or carapace and the broad flat under shell or plastron ; 
his soft parts are thus invulnerably interposed, except when protruded 
for the purpose of locomotion, taking food, etc. For the latter purpose 
he is abe to protrude his head to an incredible extent by the elongation 
of his cartilaginous neck. About the longitudinal centre of the carapace 
and plastron a bony isthmus unites them, at the same time permitting 
freedom of flexion to the anterior and posterior portions of the plastron. 
The hornyscales that lie upon both the carapace and plastron are products 
of, and not firmly attached to, the basement body structure; they are 
easily separated or removed by boiling water. The most important and 
largest viscus or gland of the terrapin is the liver. It is remarkably 
disproportionate to the whole bulk or weight of the animal; in some cases 
it amounts to one-third of the bulk and weight of all the soft parts, and 
of the dressed dish of terrapin the liver forms the largest part. This 
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enormous size of the terrapin’s liver is for a specific purpose and 
a physiologically interesting one; although such hepatic monstrosity is 
not peculiar or confined to the terrapin, and it is noticeable in all the 
molluscous species, specially in the oyster. This large, capacious liver 
is physiologically of special vital importance to the animal, for during 
the long period of his hibernation, the hydro-carbonaceous products— 
the result of degradations and metamorphosis of his tissues by a slow 
process of oxidation, not being removed by the respiratory function, 
which is temporarily suspended, it has to depend for its removal from 
the system upon the vicarious or supplemental action of the liver. ‘This 
duty has to be performed by the liver, fully one-half the animal’s life. 
As the terrapin is almost exclusively carnivorous, living upon worms, 
small molluscs and crustacee, snails and the minute species of 
fishes, it is not at all times that undigested matter will be found in his 
stomach and intestines. This jejune or empty state of these cavities is 
well known by persons who prepare them and they constitute no incon- 
siderable bulk of the ‘‘dish’’ of terrapin. Another noticeable, appar- 
ently abnormally large organ or part of the terrapin, and the contents 
of which are so objectionable in the “‘dish’’ of terrapin, is the gall-blad- 
der or sack. This receptacle or hepatic appendage is for the simple pur- 
pose of preserving the gall product upon its secretion by the liver, and 
to hold it in readiness when it may be required for the important pur- 
poses it is intended to subserve in the economy of the animal. This 
gall is an important agent in the conversion of the fatty elements of 
food into a homogeneous assimilated fluid, which by easy transitions is 
converted into the blood of the animal through the influence of the 
mesenteric glands. As previously stated, the terrapin is a carnivorous 
animal. Previous to his hibernation and consequent absolute absti- 
-nence from food, nature or instinct incites him to provide and store up 
in the tissues of his organism a large quantity of fatty material. This 
fat is to be used to subserve the double purposes of food and fuel for 
the animal during the long period of his hibernation and consequent 
exemption from food. Thus are the purposes of this apparently 
abnormally large liver and gall-sack apparent. ‘The habitat of 
the diamond-back terrapin is not strictly localized or limited, he 
is to be found over a considerable extent of territory, at the same 
time he has his favorite /ocus in suo or habitation. Apparently the 
choice haunts of the diamond-back in the Chesapeake Bay and its tri- 
butary rivers are the coves about the ‘Tangier Island, the Little and 
Great Choptank and Chester Rivers, and the shallow bays and coves 
of Kent Island. Large numbers are taken in the ]‘otomac River and 
its tributary creeks. On the ocean side of the peninsula of Maryland 
and Virginia the coves and shallow waters of Cobb’s and Chincoteague 
Islands are the localities par excellence; about these islands they are 
taken in great numbers, and perfect in size and flavor. 

The male terrapins are known as ‘‘bulls,’’ and are of small size 
and have short tails. The femalcs are known as ‘‘cows,’’ and are 
longer than. males. The half-grown females are called ‘‘heifers.”’ 
The ovary of the female consists of four distinct apartments, 
each containing its number of eggs separately. For the maturity 
or full development of these eggs a residence of quite twelve months 
in the ovary is necessary. At the time of laying, the female de- 
posits an indefinite number of eggs, and the act takes place yearly, - 
in the months of May and June. ‘Their nidification is confined to 
one nest, in which they deposit all their eggs at one time. The 
nest of the terrapin is simply a hole or depression scooped out in the 
dirt or sand by their fore feet. When through the act of laying, they 
cover the eggs over with earth and leave them to the incubative agency 
and motherly care of a genial sun. In due time the sun accomplishes 
their hatching, and the young terrapins sally forth from the shell, alive 
and playful, and instinctively make for the nearest water. The growth 
of these young terrapins is exceedingly slow, all things considered ; it re- 
quires four years for them to attain to marketable size—from five to 
eight inches in breadth. Those that measure eight inches are known 
in the market as ‘‘counts,’’ and command a high price. 

The period of the hibernation of the terrapin is about three months. 
At this time they bury themselves in the soft mud of the bottoms of 
rivers, creeks and sheltered coves, and the only indication of their ex- 
istence is the small mound of mud visible on the bottom of the river 
through the shallow water. To the terrapin hunter this little mound 
of mud is an unerring sign that the terrapin is at home. They are 
caught or taken from these muddy tombs by the dredge, scoop, and 
seine, and by small tongs or nippers as they are called. When first 
taken they are torpid and motionless, apparently dead, but soon re- 
vive. 

‘To the general public it is probable that the diamond-back terrapin is 
most interesting when he, or rather she,—for the female is the most sought 
after on account of her eggs,—appears upon the table. On it he is 
an honor to gastronomy, and ranks with fish, flesh and” fowl of the 
rarest kinds. He is worthy of being celebrated by a Thackeray in a 
‘« Memorial of Gormandizing ;’’ far more so than a flounder souchée, 
that watery dish to which the great author devoted much attention. No 
other nation enjoys the terrapin, and nowhere is he more in favor than 
in his native State, where the most approved form of serving him is 
known as the ‘‘ Maryland style,’’ the details of which savor of barbar- 
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ity; since he is turned on his back when alive, put in a hot oven, and 
roasted until the shells Separate easily. The gall, etc., is then removed, 
a seasoning of butter, salt and lemon or wine added, and he is then 
eaten ‘‘ hot and hot’’ out of his under shell, and, barring the barbarity of 
cooking, he forms a neat bit for more than Apician banquets. 





FRENCH ALMANAC LITERATURE: 1. 


EKKER, Herrick, Franklin, Jerrold, and Thackeray are among 
the names of English authors who have graced the pages of the 
much-abused but still much used almanac. Itisnot unlikely, indeed, that 
to Herrick’s ‘*‘ Poor Robin’s Almanac ’’ the world is indebted for the 
later ‘‘ Poor Richard,’’ and to Jerrold is due, perhaps, the production 
in Cruikshank’s Almanac of several of Thackeray’s minor pieces. In 
England of to-day the literary or quasi-literary almanac, with the ex- 
ception of ‘‘ Punch’s’’ and a few others, has changed into the more 
ambitious annual. In the United States the almanac has little sugges- 
tion of literature. A few years ago the ‘‘ Atlantic Almanac ’’ proved 
more or less successful, and caused a host of imitators to grow up, but 
they are now all dead, and, with the exception of the ‘‘ Old Farmers’ 
Almanac,’’ and one or two others of wide circulation, there remains no 
almanac to delight the soul of the curious; for, of course, the millions 
of ‘* Dr. Fair’s Pill Almanac,’’ ‘‘ Cowstetter’s Bitters Almanac,’’ and 
their many congeners, which have driven out the good old-fashioned 
almanac, are to be looked upon with contempt and suspicion. How, 
indeed, can a mere pill maker speak as one having authority in the same 
delightful tone that Mr. Sylvanus Rural used to address us in, when the 
good old ‘‘ Truly Rural Almanac ’’ was in existence. In it when Mr. 
Rural used to say at Christmas time, ‘‘ about this time expect snow,”’ 
we knew that snow might confidently be expected ; and when in his 
‘* family department’’ he propounded the conundrum ‘‘ if cheese comes 
after dessert, what comes after cheese? the answer will be given in 
our next,’’ what pleasure there was in waiting a whole year to find that 
the answer was ‘‘amouse.’’ Of course the ‘‘ American Almanac,’’ and 
the ‘* Nautical Almanac,’’ and their like, don’t count as almanacs as 
such ; for they are not weatherwise, not witty, as a true almanac must be. 
In France, on the other hand, the almanac flourishes. There are, 

it is said, over three hundred popular almanacs issued by one firm alone. 
Of these there lie before us over sixty ; good, bad, and indifferent, and 
covering in subject nearly all phases of society.. They are not, to be 
sure, works of great importance, but since, as one of the almanacs says, 
‘fifteen million French don’t know anything of the destiny of Europe, 
the laws of their country, the progress of sciences, arts, trades, and of 
their duties and rights, except what they learn from almanacs,’’ 
it is not uninteresting to see the sort of education these fifteen millions 
of people receive. Taking a hap-hazard collection of these almanacs and 
arranging them in a systematic order, we find that they afford a con- 
spectus of French life and of the mental food of acertain class of French- 
men that is not uninteresting to review, since it is so thoroughly char- 
acteristic and out of the ordinary run. Beginning with the history of 
France, the first almanac is the A/manac hillustré del’ Histoire de France, 
a square yellow covered 16mo., adorned with a ferocious portrait of 
Pharamond, and containing something over 160 pages. The historical 
part of the almanac is really not so bad as might be expected in a pub- 
lication’ of this kind, and it affords a fairly clear and not very inaccurate 
idea of French history. A page of text is devoted to each ruler, ex- 
cept naturally to the last Napoleon and the present Republic, which 
have two pages each. Under each name the dates of the reign are given, 
and a paragraph to the chief events ; for example, under Charles X., it 
is noted that ‘‘ he showed an apparent liberalism by the abolition of the 
censorship and the selection of a half popular ministry, but two years 
later, after France had recognized the independence of San Domingo, 


the national guard was disbanded and the censorships re-established.’’ ’ 


The expedition to the Morea, undertaken in 1828; the taking of Algiers 
in 1830; the royal ordinances suppressing the liberty of the press and 
dissolving the Chambers; the change in modes of election; the 
days of July, the flight of Charles and his deathat Goritz ; are mentioned. 
All this information is conveyed in terse but vivaciousstyle, not likely to 
be met within American publications of the kind, if there were any such. 
The A/manach dela Republique Francaise: is another almanac, something 
of the same kind, dressed in pink. Thisis written more in the style of 
an appeal to the people and itis ‘‘ devoted to the propagation of Repub- 
lican ideas, and to reviving the the progress of Democracy in France.’’ 
It contains much matter of real value. M. Julien Lemer writes an 
introduction of 21 pages on the “‘situation,’’ and appears as the advocate of 
‘‘opportunism,’’ of whicha clear explanation is given with a resumé of the 
work of the past year. It is perhaps worth noting, since the almanac has a 
very large circulation and influence, that Emile de Girardin’s Press law 
is approved by this tribune of the people; that he approves M. Dufaure’s 
proposed law on association, also M. de Freycinet’s Montauban speech, 





Republicanism. Among them are tables of taxes which have been re- 
moved and their amounts, from which it appears that nearly $33,000,000 
were removed this year, a statistical résumé of the work of the present 
year; 16 pages devoted to the féte of July 14; an account of the 
Workingmen’s Congress of July; a suggestive list of monarchs whos< tives 
have been attempted ; a reprint of all of the existing French laws relating 
to the clergy ; the text of the Swiss law separating Church and State, and 
36 pages consisting of a reprint of the Monita-Secreta, or secret instruc- 
tions of the Jesuits, a curious tract which is interesting whether genuine 
or not, and there is little reason to doubt. that the former is the case. 
The Almanach de France is the next on the list. This is published by 
the National Society, and bears the motto, ‘‘ Versez [instruction sur 
la téte du peuple; vous lui devez ce baptéme.’’ One hundred and fifty 
closely packed pages are accordingly poured out, beginning with a list 
of the principal powers, their heads, and dates of their accession, of 
the world, from which the United States are omitted. Then follow the 
‘Six Calais Burghers,’’ an extract from Verley’s stories of the Flemings ; 
an account of Kansas, which we learn isnicknamed ‘‘ Bleeding Kansas;’’ 
a history of the drum, apropos of its disappearance this year from the 
French army; the methods of importing fresh meat from Australia ; 
M. Forney’s interesting report on the last winter, and its effects on 
trees and fruits; the audiphone; recruiting in 1879; the Phylloxera, 
with enlarged portraits of the insect; fourteen pages from Smile’s ‘‘ Life 
of Edwards ;’’ Nordenskjold’s Voyage; the Marseilles docks, with 
map; the depopulation of Picardy; sketches of Gustave Flaubert 
and others; and a deal of other information of the same kind. 
The Almanach Parisien is of a somewhat different type, and is 
wholly of the French ‘‘ Frenchy.’’ A comedy of twenty-seven pages, 
called ‘‘Cette bonne cousine,’’ by Auge Bénigne, which would 
hardly bear presentation in America, is sandwiched in with a histor- 
ical sketch of the Parisian postal service; the public letter writer 
of old and of to-day; eight pages of a semi-satirical article on 
Paris omnibuses, giving their rules, with sketches on the line ; ‘‘ Lina,’’ a 
sketch by Henry Greville; statistics of the poor, of births and mar- 


riages, (of which there were 78,906 in 1879,) and of hospitals; old , 


Paris; sketches by Albert Wolff and F. de Boisgobey, and jokes of 
which these two are the most presentable specimens of Paris wit: 
‘‘Madam, will you do me the honor of taking supper with me?”’ 
‘¢ Thanks, I don’t like chicken feed ;’’ and, ‘‘a young swell takes a 
masked lady to supper. ‘I warn you,’ says a lady friend to the latter, 
‘that you’ve a goose in tow.’ ‘So much the better, I'll pluck him ;’”’ 
which is not so bad—for Parisian wit. 


The Admanach-Album des Célée- 
brités Contemporaines is purely biographical. The rulers of the re- 
public, M. Leon Say, M. de Freycinet, Emile Augier, Pope Leo XII., 
the Ducs Decazes, de Broglie, D’Audiffret-Pasquier, and D’Aumale ; 
Garnier, of the Opera House ; M. Dufaure, Baron James de Rothschild, 
and a number of the great French dead of the century are given about 
a page of seven by ten inches each, with their portraits. M. Challamel- 
Lacour, about whom so much fuss was made in England, looks, by his 
picture, not unlike Mr. E. R. Hoar; M. Grevy like a well-kempt Eng- 
lishman, M. Say, not unlike Brignoli the tenor, the Duc D’Audiffret- 
Pasquier, a good deal like Mr. G. W. Childs: and, in fact, the por- 
traits of most of the distinguished Frenchmen, whose names figure in 
the papers, are more like Englishmen and Americans than Frenchmen. 

The A/manach du Bon Catholique is hardly so comprehensive or useful 
as our own Catholic Family Annual} still it contains matter worthy of 
note—the calendar being very complete in thelist of saint’s amd dignita- 
ries names, besides having a list of members of the French Episcopacy 
and cardinalate, and a complete list of the bureaus, and their functions, 
of the Mintstére des cultes. Thirty pages devoted to popular theology 
and ten to a ‘‘ great lack in public instruction’’ are naturally as perfervid 
in their appeal to the people in favor of the Church as M. Lemer’s is 
against it. -The Jesuits in a Balloon is not, as might perhaps be sup- 
posed, a skit upon its being all up with them in France, but is devoted 
to putting forth the claims of one Father Guzman of Lisbon, as the in- 
ventor of the hot air balloon in 1709 ; and to those of Father Grimaldi, 
of Calais, who invented a flying machine in 1751, realising thus the 
command of the Creator ‘‘Rule over the birds of Heaven,’’ and the 
almanac after this outburst ends with the cry of ‘‘ Voila du Jesuitisme ! 
Vivent les Jesuites !”’ 


In the Admanach du Bon Ton et de la Politesse Francaise andin the 
Awnanach du Savoir Vivre, ‘‘acode of good society by the Countess Bas- 
sanville,’’ we get on better known ground. An almanac of French polite- 
ness naturally takes up more room than others, and these are among the 
largest of the number. It is not to be supposed ‘that a boorish Anglo-Saxon 
can learn, from reading these manuals, the true essence of Gallic polish, 
but he can read with amusement and profit the rules by which French 
society is supposed to be governed. Politeness is the topic which first 
engages the writers of the two almanacs. _ It is true that they differ in 


| definition, but of course, a trivial matter like that is of no consequence, 
| according to one, politeness is ‘‘an amiable desire to please everyone— 


and that he is an arrant free trader, or rather in favor of a “tariff for | : ¢ ; , ‘ . =, eae 
| politeness is ‘‘ morality put in action, the expression of imitation of the 


revenue only,’’ imposed solely upon articles of luxury. The rest of the 


almanac is made up of striking and characteristic articles in favor of | 


the chain of flowers which binds the world ;’’ according to the other 


social virtues.’’ 
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Children are advised ‘‘ never speak to your parents about their age.”’ 


Parents are told to ‘‘keep your children, above all, your girls, from read- | u : } ; i 
| bought than his coat, or his trousers will be newer than his boots, which 


ing novels.’’ Friends are warned to ‘‘ beware of lending your friends 
any money, for they will quarrel with you, so as not to have to repay 
it, and will become your enemies. Give your friends half your money, 
if you like, but don’t lend them ten dollars, ten cents or even ten 
mills.’’ The following delicious bits of instruction are laid down as the 
proper or improper thing to do. ‘‘Don’t take your dog out to dinner with 
you. Don’tturn your cqat sleeves up at table. Don’t stick your elbow 
in your neighbor’s ribs. Don’t kick about under the table with your 
feet. Don’t discuss religion or politics. Don’t call the waiter, ‘‘waiter,”’ 
as if in a restaurant. Don’t smell of the meat. If you get a piece of 
game that is too ‘high,’ don’t eat it, but excuse yourself by saying that 
you don’t care for that kind of game. Never say ‘its too far gone for 
me.’ Don’t wipe your fingers on the table cloth, or on bread. The 
English do so, but it isn’t the custom in France. Don’t eat meat with 
your fingers. Throw out of the window, as an insolent boor, the man 
who drinks ont of a lady’s glass, under the pretence of divining her 
thoughts. When you salute a great patron, your vertebral column 
ought to make a right angle with your limbs.’’ There are many pages 
of this sort of thing, but there is much sense in the Almanac as well. 
It says, among other things, ‘‘ four-fifths of the young women of Paris 
who die of pulmonary diseases, assassinate themselves by atten.pting to 
give themselves a fine figure, by help of their corsets. I have known 
ten married men who were ruined by the extravagance of their wives, 
whom they had married solely because they had simple tastes. The 
punster and his tiresome stock in trade are no longer in good form ex- 
cept among the lower middle classes. The part of blue stocking is the 
worst part that any respectable woman can play in society. Flee from 
the ‘unappreciated author,’ as you would from the pest. There is 
nothing good to be gained from such senseless boasters. Puritan moral- 
ists have a horror of all kinds of lying; sociéty is more lenient.”’ 


The Almanach des Dames et des Demoiselles has one of Henry Gre- 
ville’s Russian sketches, and some other stories; a description of the 
fashions of our mothers ; and for the rest consists of those delightful 
French costume pictures, of which Mr. Sala is so fond, and a descrip- 
tion of their construction, couched in mysterious terms only known to 
ladies. Polichinelle and Mére Gigogne are almanacs for children, who 
play no small part in French society. Polichine//e apparently takes its 
title from ‘‘ Punch and Judy,’’ which is given entire, with illustra- 
tions copied from Cruikshank’s. The rest of it consists of matter like 
that which filled the old-fashioned school primers, and of the regulation 
description of the months. Za Mére Gigogne, on the other hand, tells 
to children moral stories, and gives them the sort of advice once com- 
mon in Merry’s Museum. Among other things, dolls’ dinners form 
part, which is by no means uninteresting in its details. In the 4/ma- 
nach de la Danse the attention paid to the gavotte, ‘‘rigadoon,’’ polka, 
quadrille, and lancers shows the dances which have the strongest popu- 
lar hold. ‘This almanac has an interesting chapter on provincial and 
national dances, the fandango, bolero, saltarello, and tarantella, the 
fourlane, le voulinet, le montfarine, and others, the names of which 
are hardly known to us. The Mouvel Almanach des Jeux, des 
Jeux de Société, de Tour de Cartes, du Magicien des Salons, are pecu- 
liarly French: besique, piquet, and écarté receive far more attention 
than other games. Many of the card tricks are novel, and require 
great ability in sleight of hand, which is more easily acquired by a 
Frenchman than a Yankee. The Jeux de Société are ‘‘merry round 
games,’’ many of them familiar, but others not so, and all of them 
are amusing. 








THE AMERICAN FOURNALIST. 


OR the mass of people to-day, the journalist, or, more familiarly, 
the newspaper man, and his life have the same fascination that the 
actor and his life possess. There is some analogy between the two; 
for the cause of the fascination is the same. It is in the self-revelation 
which they both exhibit; the one by-showing the public what it is, or 
ought to be; the other telling the public what it does or ought to do, 
and both acting asteachers. The analogy is continued in that they 
both work at night and both are in a measure impersonal; the one al- 
ways appearing before the public in a character not his own ; the other 
rarely appearing personally before the public at all. 

In saying this, the Greeleys, Raymonds, and Danas are not meant, 
so far as it relates to journalists, but we refer to the typical average jour- 
nalist,the man whose work is or has been done in all parts of his paper. 
He is the man about whom least is known, and he it is who, under one 
name or another, attaches the ‘‘ constant reader’ to the paper by his 
judgment as to what the “‘ constant reader’’ wants to read. As a type 








| victim. 


of the American journalist of to-day, we take the one who in theatrical par- | 


lance would be called the ‘‘ general utility man,’’ though the journalis- 
tic general utility man ranks higher and is more useful and valuable than 
his theatrical brother, and commands higher pay. Our average Amer- 
ican journalist of to-day may be taken to be from twenty-five to thirty 


years of age, and perhaps he is rather thin and round shouldered. He 
is well and quietly dressed, though his hat is apt to be more recently 


may have their heels unblacked, since he probably blacks them himself. 
He is apt to have a clean shaven face, except a Mephistophelian mous- 
tache, and his face has a noticeable pallor peculiar to those who work at 
night. He is most noticeable for his eyes, which are apt to have a pecu- 
liar dilatation, which also comes from being more used to the light of a 
lamp than of the sun. Ina crowd the experienced and observing news- 
paper man can pick out his fellow in nine cases out of ten by these pecu- 
liarities, and especially by the peculiar roving eye, which has been 
taught to take in everything at a glance, while apparently half closed 
and seeing nothing, as its owner walks through a street with unusually 
rapid walk ; for our journalist is always a rapid walker. In his personal 
habits he is obliged to be correct, or sink out of sight. No man of ir- 
regular habits can stand thestrain of writing and thinking clearly from late 
at night until early in the morning, and our average American journalist 
of to-day does not drink as he used to, although, like many other brain- 
workers, he is often subject toa periodical spree ofa day or two. Hedoes, 
however, generally smoke like a furnace, and the more furiously as the 
night goes on. A newspaper office late at night is no place fora disciple 
of Trask. Profanity is his besetting sin, but this he most often practices 
when he discovers, too late to change it, that through oversight he has 
used a singular for a plural, or has omitted the conclusion of an elabor- 
ate premise, and that his writing has gone before a hundred thousand 
readers, more or less, in a mangled form. In education he is now-a- 
days, more often than not, a college graduate. A great New York 
daily once canvassed its staff—at a time when a certain Harvard boat 
crew captain, who, by the way, is now a reporter ona newspaper, put an 
insult upon reporters by classing them with loafers—for the purpose of see- 
ing how many college graduates were connected with it, and it was dis- 
covered that from compositor to local correspondent, there were sixty- 
five bachelors of arts,graduates of universities , from Harvard and Beaver 
Dam to Heidelburg, Upsala and Moscow. A college education, apart 
from its merely refining influence, our journalist finds of most value to 
him from the ability that he has gained of putting his finger upon a fact, 
so to speak, and in his knowledge of historical parallels, which enables 
him to make deductions by analogy. ‘This, of course, is apart from the 
special value of special studies to a journalist, and refers simply to the 
general utility of a college education ; for so far as general writing and 
editorial style go, the college-bred novice in a newspaper office soon finds 
that he will have to unlearn much that he has been taught. So far as 
his journalistic education goes, the broader it is the better. It is apt, how- 
ever, to be like a very broad river—shallow, running rapidly, witha deep 
pool here and a sand bar there, but all making to one end. His reading 
is the reverse of Quintilian’s advice, to read multum sed non multa. His 
chief merits are readiness, adaptability and abstraction. He must be, and 
generally is, ready, if necessary, to write a leading editorial, which shall 
be compressed, clear and comprehensive, upon the causes of the down- 
fall of the Polish Empire, at half past two in the morning, and at the 
same time listen to the merits of the ‘‘ boss Amazon Troupe,’’ as they 
are laid down by its advance agent, who puffs vile tobacco smoke and 
smells of lager beer. He must stand ready to write a half column 
‘‘obituary’’ of General Ignatieff, though he may never have heard of him 
before, and he must be ready to cut that half column short without ap- 
parent abruptness, in order to help the night editor in padding an im- 
portant telegram from the seat of war in the Southwest. In memory, he 
must be able to carry in his head anything that has been in the paper 
within a week, sothat old news may not be reinserted, and he must re- 
member what has recently been said or written on any given subject 
within a given time. He must also be a consummate actor, able to hear 
a startling piece of news without changing countenance, and able to 
act as if he knew nothing of a subject, while he knows all, in order 
to get a person to tell what he knows. In the art of putting leading 
questions he must be at least as expert as an ordinary criminal lawyer. 
In conversation, he must be able to hold his own on the subject which his 
listener is most conversant with, and this he often does by very rapid 
‘*cram,’’ especially for an important interview. He has the cant terms of 
art at his fingers’ ends, and knows chiaroscuro from morbidezza, and an 
etching from an engraving. Of foreign languages he has enough smat- 
tering toutilize French and German newspapers, and perhaps can struggle 
through with an Italian publication. The theatrical jargon he is perhaps 
more familiar with than with art or religion, and he can give an intelligent 
idea of the construction and motive of a play. Strange to say, sentiment 


| and sympathy playa large part in this worldly-wise gentleman’s character, 


and tears will be seen sooner in his eyes at a pathetic piece of acting, 
than in those of the persons around him, and it is this sentiment and 
sympathy which enables him to put himself ex rapport with a person 
whom he wishes to interview, and so he is enabled to draw the unhappy 
His sense of honor is higher than he is generally given credit 
for. Fidelity to his paper is a sacred thing to him; wild horses may 
tear him asunder before he will reveal office secrets. So far as the pub- 
lic is concerned his sense of honor is peculiar, and he generally justifies 
a breach of confidence on the ground that the importance of the news 
to the public overrides any private consideration ; but in general his 
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promise not to tell certain things is to be relied upon, especially when he 
is allowed to tell certain other things. In society he is perfectly at 
ease, though he has a fondness for society that is not ‘‘ absolutely ex- 
clusive,’’ the conventionality of which he abhors. Politics is most often 
his delight. It pleases him to have Members of Congress consult 
him, and to be hand and glove with ‘‘ workers,’’ about whose methods 
he often knows more than they do themselves, and he delights in puz- 
zling and bewildering them when he hasachance. Money will not 
bribe him as a rule, but when hard up the temptation to say something 
that he does not fully believe, is often too strong. In conversation, not 
for business purposes, he is apt to be dull, and he never writes personal 
letters, because, in both cases, it is a waste of good copy. So far as his 
office work is concerned, he must be able to go through a hundred or 
more ‘‘exchanges’’ and cut the articles which will be of interest to his 
paper, and to boil them down or expand them by re-writing. Of per- 
spective in treating of a subject he must have a good idea, especially of 
the importance of local news, and this knowledge of journalistic perspec- 
tive is also one of the most valuable of his acquirements. He must be 
familiar with proof reading ; know how many words go toa line in type 
from agate to brevier; how many lines make a ‘‘stick,’? and how many 
sticks make a column, so that he can literally write to order by the inch. 
He must be able to summarize the news, and to write head lines, which 
is one of the hardest knacks to acquire satisfactorily, simple as it may 
seem. Outside of the office he must be able to write in the baggage-car 
of a fast train, or on his hat, or anywhere that pencil and paper can be 
held and used, and his writing must be intelligent and picturesque in 
description, so far as possible. All these things our average American 
journalist must be able to do, and to do them under pressure, and the 
wonder is that his work is so finished as it is. He is able to do them 
all, though he does not do them all at the same time, and for this the 
much abused gentleman gets the enormous salary of thirty to forty 
dollars a week. 








POLITICS IN POLAND: II. 


HIS Indian Summer of Poland’s national existence was as brilliant 

as was the elegant world of Paris on the eve of the earthquake, 
and never had poets, costumers, designers, musicians, and tonsorial art- 
ists driven a better trade. When there was neither a ball or a dinner 
party, private theatricals formed the usual evening amusement, ‘‘Le 
Mariage de Figaro,’’ among other plays, being produced here before 
the censor allowed its appearance at home. It is almost a satire in 
itself to imagine these noble gentlemen personating the characters of 
Moliére and Beaumarchais, as if in rehearsal for the shameful, though 
pathetic, parts they were most of them soon to play in their own per- 
sons, with their country for a stage, and all the world for an audience. 
An unbounded hospitality reigned, at some aristocratic houses anyone 
with a decent coat to his back was welcomed on reception days, and 
society was enlivened by the presence of many noble strangers,—for far 
and near contributed each its quota to Warsaw’s forty thousand 
guests. The beautiful Duchess of Curland, the Prince of Wiirtemburg, 
the Prince and Princess de Ligne, were only the most prominent among 
distinguished foreigners. Among the natives, the proudest and wealth- 
iest was Fiirst Radziwill, the Lord-Lieutenant of Lithuania. His fam- 
ily dated literally from the dim twilight of fable, and he was one of the 
king’s bitterest enemies, for the excellent reason that the crown, in his 
opinion, belonged properly to himself. When at home his retainers 
were numbered by thousands, and—utterly devoid himself of taste and 
culture—he lived in apartments adorned with tables of cast silver and 
golden statuettes, two feet high, of the twelve apostles. In Warsaw, as 
elsewhere, he and his court wore a scarlet coat with golden buttons, 
surmounted by the usual mantle trimmed with blue. Lithuania was 
united to Poland in the same manner as Scotland was with Eng'and 
previous to the Union ; and in 1789, the Fiirst, as representative of the 
Duchy, resolved to give a ball to celebrate the anniversary of the ac- 
cession of a Lithuanian Prince to the+Polish crown. Of this ball, one of 
the numerous memoir-writers of the time has left us a detailed account, 
—a description which would seem rather to belong among the adven- 
tures of Monte-Cristo than to a narrative of historical facts. Radzi- 
will’s mansion, be it said, while of magnificent proportions, was re- 
markable among the noble residences of Warsaw for its stern, even 
repellent simplicity ; for the Fiirst knew no better manner of express- 
ing his contempt and abhorrence for the ridiculous flummery and anti- 
Polish (i. e. refurmatory) political tendencies of his parvenu Majesty, 
than to proclaim to the world his reverence for the simplicity of the 
fathers. ‘The walls of his apartments were merely whitewashed, the fur- 
niture was of the commonest material, and fashioned in the clumsiest 
shape, but gold and silver articles were strewn about as in the cabin of 
an Ashantee king, and whatever a visitor might have thought of his 
host’s taste or habits, there could have been no doubt whatever as re- 
gards his wealth. Radziwill’s manner of proclaiming his quality of 
Grand Seigneur wasas striking and original as his dress and his domes- 
tic arrangements. He did not, for instance, take a box at the theatre, 
after the fashion of the king and his brother nobles, but whenever he 








took it into his head to go thither he bought up the whole of the pit, 
(which, being intended for the populace, had no seats) and as he, with 
his followers, progressed towards the building, he invited all he met on 
the way to join him company.* But to return to the ball. Besides a 
great hall where dancing was going on, three enormous apartments had 
been thrown into one with such effect that guests placed at one 
end of the long buffet could not recognize the faces of those seated 
at the other. Four adjoining rooms were also taken up with 
tables, and in a fifth was a single one at. which was seated the 
king, side by side with the reigning Duchess of Curland, and sur- 
rounded by two and twenty ladies of the first families. Upon this 
table the knives and forks, plates and dishes, were all of gold, but 
before the other guests was set’ simply silver, among which, however, 
were drinking-cups and flagons of an antiquity so great that they 
conferred far more honor upon the possessor than did the merely pecuni- 
ary value of the golden plate. At the proper time, the (nearly four 
thousand) guests poured into the supper room where, narrates our re- 
porter, ‘‘those whu could get hold of a chair seated themselves, but 
the greater part had to stand. ‘The meal began with oysters, which had 
been brought from Hamburg. Fiirst Radziwill kept walking through the 
halls, repeating to every group the same form of words, ‘“ you don’t eat or 
drink, you are ungracious!,’’ for which the universal reply was the ‘‘Fiirst’s 
health.’’ In other rooms a large portion of the guests played cards, and 
play in Warsaw reached a height unequalled even in the circles of Fox 
and Sheridan, though with less serious results, for the gaicté de coeur 
with which gaming was here carried on prevented even the severest 
losses from terminating in a tragedy. One might, and often did, lose 
in a single evening one’s fortune and estates, as well as horses and 
servants, and all else that specially characterized one’s position as a 
man of wealth. But the loser was on that account none the less popu- 
lar, nor his life any the less pleasant. In the time of his prosperity he 
had entertained others, it%vas now his turn to be entertained himself , 
while the Polish social code was of such a nature that no one was ever 
unpleasantly sensible either of obligation conferred or of favor received. 
Society, too, was free and easy (in a good sense) in an unexampled de- 
gree; the great Polish nobles did not hold themselves aloof from the 
smaller fry, like their brethen in Germany and elsewhere, while regards 
ordinary intercourse, ‘‘among this herd of people, impertinence and 
shyness were alike absent. Whoever owned a suit of clothes suitable 
for going out, was, when dressed, equipped with all necessary qualifica- 
tions. No questioning glance, no petty sneer disturbed his composure, 
the loveliest hand was at his disposal for a dance, if not already engaged, 
and the mightiest personages were ready to sit down with him at a card- 
table.’’ In such a society, and in the Eighteenth Century, love-mak- 
ing, of course, played a great part, one can even say that it powerfully 
contributed to the ruin of the State. The poor king was so universally 
charming, the ever disdained beauty made her drawing-room a more or 
less important centre of intrigues against his government, while divorces 
of aristocratic couples grew to beso numerous that it became customary, 
in contracts of marriages, to stipulate a certain sum for ‘‘compunction 
money.’’ This facility of divorce was, indeed, in the highest degree 
corrupting, but it sometimes rendered possible very happy unions, among 
which may be mentioned that of the Countess Potocka (pronounced 
Potocsa) whose lovely face, the last year. or two, has adorned thousands 
of shop windows. Her husband, Felix Potocki, was the head of a fam- 
ily which vied with the Radziwills and the Czartoriskis in being the 
first in Poland, and he himself is famous, as well for the romantic ad- 
ventures of his private life, as for the criminal ambition which lead him 
to overturn, with foreign aid, the excellent constitution of 1791, under 
which his country stood a good chance of maintaining its national exis- 
tence for a long time to come. He expiated his fault as best he could, 

and spent his last years in sorrow and repentance ; perhaps, too, some- 
thing is to be forgiven him, because of the trials of his life. The chief 
estate of the family lay near the then Turkish border, and during the 
war of 1770 a guard of house troops was kept stationed along the line, 
to prevent possible incursions. While pretending to inspect the patrol, 

the young Felix met and lost his heart to the daughter of a neighboring 
squire, and the spell exercised by the young girl’s sweet face was so 
strong as to result in a secret, buf a legal marriage. The wrath of his 
parents, when this was discovered, was too great for words, and Felix, 
knowing that they were ready to proceed to all lengths, and to avoid a 
worse fate for his wife, gave his consent to a divorce. Thereupon a 
body of household troops were sent out by the elder Potocki with orders 
to surround the house of the girl’s parents, and to bring her to his own 
mansion. She was torn from her bed and thrust into a covered sledge, 
but before reaching her father-in-law’s residence, the cavalcade was 
obliged to draw up on the side of the road to let pass a train of wagons, 
and to avoid a possible scream on her part she was so buried in cush- 
ions that, upon these being removed, she was found to have been smoth- 
ered. To conceal the crime, the soldiers made a hole in the ice of a 
river near at hand and there disposed of the body. The following 
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spring the remains were discovered, and it was generally believed in 
the country that the death of his son’s wife had not been entirely 
unintended by the old gentleman. The tragic event exercised a deep 
and lasting influence upon Felix; he at first sought to kill himself, and 
his melancholy, at this impressionable youthful period, resulted in mak- 
ing him sad and unsociable for the rest of his life. 


But it was not the heroine of this youthful love who sat for the 
charming and famous portrait. After her death, Potocki married a 
woman of his own rank, who gave him several children, but no great 
happiness. ‘This, however, proves nothing against her, for though a 
man of generous impulses, and by no means destitute of heart, he was 
petulant, whimsical, to one thing constant never. For years he never 
left his estates, and devoted, in a way without parallel or example in 
Poland, his time and enormous revenues to the improvement of stock 
and agriculture, and to ameliorating the miserable condition of the 
peasants. There was at least one spot in Poland where these poor 
wretches might hope to end their days in moderate comfort, and where, 
meanwhile, they lived in neat and decent cottages, instead of the usual 
hovels ; in short, the process of debrutalization was begun. The count’s 
eye and heart were pleased with what he saw without ; his pride of race 
was gratified by his surroundings within. The servants, dressed in 
national and foreign costumes, were counted by hundreds, the number 
of the household troops sometimes reached thousands, and were regu- 
larly organized, so that when, after he had led his country into the 
Russian trap, and was held himself in a silken captivity at St. Peters- 
burg, the routed, tricked, disorganized Poles turned and made a last 
despairing rush upon the foe, the requisition of Joseph Poniatowski 
upon Potocki’s estates brought in three hundred foot, one hundred and 
eighty horsemen, forty Cossacks, six field guns, with horses and train, 
and ammunition for one thousand men. Such was the peace establish- 
ment of a Polish subject. His domestic arrangements were presided 
over by his-wife, who lived surrounded by her handmaidens, all daugh- 
ters of noble families—assisted by the marshal, a man of position and 
property, who had under him a chief chamberlain, a grand écuyer, and 
a master of the robes. But it was not merely ambition, it was some- 
thing akin to love, which caused Felix Potocki to cut sucha pitiful figure 
during the death struggle of his country. In 1786 he had met the 
Empress Catherine, and had been recognized by her as a useful instru- 
ment. This wonderful woman—she was then seven and fifty years of 
age—so fascinated the impressionable Pole that he placed in her keep- 
ing not merely his heart for a day, but his political career and judgment 
for the rest of his life. ‘‘ What a woman she is!,’’ he once exclaimed 
toa friend. ‘‘I assure you there were moments when I envied Ponia- 
towski and the others the favor they had enjoyed. Catherine used to 
overwhelm her favorites with gifts, but I would have given half my for- 
tune for the honor!’’ Yet it was only two years after this that he fell 
in with the woman who was at once the subject of his most passionate, 
reverential, and lasting love, and of what is, perhaps, the most exqui- 
sitely beautiful portrait of modern times. Sophia Potocka was born in 
Pera, of Grecian parents, and was employed as a waitress in an inn, 
when, at the age of fifteen, she attracted the notice of an envoy of his 
Polish majesty, who purchased her from her parents for fifteen hundred 
piasters. On his way back to Warsaw, he was forced by an accident to 
leave her for some time in a little town, where she was induced by a 
young officer, named De Witt, to become his wife. Potocki first met 
her in 1792, and the year after he succeeded in bribing a bishop to dis- 
solve both his own and her marriages, upon which the two were married, 
and went immediately to Hamburg, where they passed several years. 
Upon their return home, the count spent the remaining ten years of his 
life in erecting, as a monument of his love, a temple upon which, dur- 
ing all this time, ten thousand laborers were busied. Potocki died here 
in 1805, and his wife in Vienna, in 1823. 

The reformed constitution had vanished before Potocki’s force and 
Poniatowski’s weakness ; the Confederation of Targowicz had proved 
successful, and its victorious bands were now to play the funeral march 
at the grave of Polish nationality. The seat of the rebel government, 
(now legalized by the king’s accession) was the small provincial town of 
Grodno, whither, along with the court, had gathered the land’s beauty 
and its chivalry. In the wretched houses of this little place, as once in 
the palaces of Warsaw, the lamps now shown on fair women and brave 
men, and the sight was more picturesque thanever. It was not merely 
on account of the incongruity of rotten plank floors and Persian carpets, 
of gold-laced footmen standing against whitewashed walls, of the miser- 
able little windows being draped with satin curtains ; but the whole 
society has the air of one created by M. Offenbach, and if the reader 
could see before him a Grodno ball in the year 1792, he would be ir- 
resistibly reminded of La Belle Héléne. It was a year or two after this 
that the ladies of the gentle terrorists of Paris, who had escaped the 
guillotine, were struck by the idea how appropriate to their own repub- 
lican simplicity and primitive virtue were the costumes of such Roman 
ladies as Virginia and Cornelia. In Grodno, also, the ancient world was 
very popular, but here it was rather Venus and Hebe, Aspasia and Cle- 
Opatra, who served as dress-makers’ models to lovely women. ‘‘ An 
Olympian innocence, a Homeric absence of artificiality,’’ we are told, 
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‘“seemed to have returned to earth, for all these goddesses evidently 
ignored the common ideas of other people, and sufficed unto themselves 
in their unconcealed perfection.’’ Their gowns were made of light, 
very light material, and hitched up on the right side so as to permit 
freer motion in dancing. ‘The feet were naked, bound to a sandal, 
while the toes were adorned with jeweled rings, and the legs, to the 
knee, encased simply in the colored ribbons which bound the sandal. 
Yet the reader is not to suppose that we are dealing with a time to be 
compared with that of Roman decadence. This was not the poisonous 
flower which springs from a heap of foulness ; 1ather a dance of death 
from which, at last, the men tore themselves away to rush into the 
thickest of the fight, and many of them to perish. 








LITERATURE. 


GREENE'S “« RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN” AND “ARMY LIFE.” 


T is high praise toa young American soldier to say that he has written two of the 
best books of the decade on military topics, but the praise is deserved, as any one 
who has read his “ Russian Campaigns in Turkey,” published last year by Appleton, and 
his “ Army Life in Russia,” brought out recently by Scribner, will admit. A good book 
on the “glorious game” of war, or any of the great masters that have played at it, can- 
not fail to he a very good book indeed, but how rarely does such a volume satisfy the two 
great requirements in its case, and unite with technical accuracy and soundness the 
freshness and picturesqueness which will attract the non-military reader. The days of 
Abbott and Headley have passed, and we might say, in general terms, that the special 
correspondents are having their innings. There is this advantage in the case of a 
special correspondent—he is absolutely independent and divested of those prejudices 
in favor of or against certain theories and lines of conduct which often—imperceptibly, 
it may be, but still effectively—bias the judgment and color the narrative of the profes- 
sional writer. We know of no better authority than Charras, still, he seems to us 
always to vote against Napoleon whenever there is a doubtful point on which to pass, and 
we are always inclined to rank his “ Campaign of 1813” among those useful-books (for 
the impartial reader), that may be called “ correctives.” Major Adams, in his “ Great 
Campaigns,” shows himself an accomplished and a rigidly impartial critic, but valua- 
ble as is his book—and we doubt if anything better has been written than the chapter 
on “ Marengo”—its arrangement is sometimes lacking in clearness; and there is no at- 
tempt at attractiveness of style. We see every move of the game, but it is played with 
counters. The lamented Colonel Chesney was one of the model modern wyxjters on 
military subjects; it would not be too high praise to say that our young countryman has 
all the best of his gifts—clearness and soundness, a soldierly sympathy and impartiality, 
a keen eye for color and picturesqueness, and a correct taste which never sacrifices the 
story to the style or the episode. 

His larger volumes on the campaigns of 1877-8 would have merited remark had it 
only been for the introductory chapters describing the organization of the Russian 
army, that swarming force which, within the decade, will probably be pitted against 
the victors of Sadowa and Sedan, while nothing could be more interesting and judi- 
cious than the closing section—* Conclusions.” The defence, behind fortifications, 
Lieutenant Greene is convinced, has gained enormously upon the attack—indeed, he 
shows that in attacking an ordinary position now-a-days, an enemy may expect to be 
under fire about four times as long as he would have been in 1863, while that fire will 
fer contra, there is the fact—an indubitable one—that 
the proportion of loss in battle is decreasing as steadily as the arms employed are im- 
proving, and that with our accurate long-range artillery, our mitrailleuses and cur 
breech-loading rifles, we kill fewer men than fell before the smooth-bore guns and muz- 
zle-loading muskets of the time of Frederick or Napoleon. The only solution possible 
is that much of the fire gained is wasted—that men armed with breech-loaders throw 
away a large percentage of their ammunition by firing at hap-hazard, and that indi- 
viduality"is being developed in the rank and file. The soldier is taught to take all 
possible advantage of ground and shelter, as he would naturally be inclined todo. If 
this be so, is the fighting man improving? As to the attack, the campaign of 1877-5 
gave one remarkable experience—at the Shipka Pass it was shown that a skilful and 
energetic commander could deliver a successful assault on strong lines without any ar- 
tillery at all. Skobeleff’s opinion is quoted approvingly by Lieutenant Greene—that 
the only formation in which troops can successfully assault intrenched positions is in 
successive lines of skirmishers, the art of the division general consisting in deciding 


be more than thrice as fierce. 


upon the opportune moment for sending forward his reserves—that moment being 
when the reasonably brave men have been engaged long enough, but have not yet 
wavered. Whenever Lieutenant Greene produces another edition of his monumental 
work, which has been so well received on both sides of the Atlantic, he should not fail 
to do justice to the military perception of the Sultan Abdul Hamid, who, it is now 
known, severely condemned the neglect of due watchfulness and preparation which en- 
abled the Russians to cross the Danube unopposed, and blamed Suleiman Pacha for 
his persistent attacks on the Shipka Pass, when it was his obvious policy to join the 


forces at Osman-Bazar and strike Tirnova. ‘The Sultan here showed a genial ap. 


preciation of the great truth recognized so conspicuously by Napoleon in the campaign 
of Marengo, when he abandoned Genoa to its fate, sure that it must revert to him 
when he had struck the Austrian lines, and ignored so conspicuously by Bourbaki, 
when he fought to raise the siege of Belfort, where, by striking the long line of Ger- 
man communications, he would have compelled the Germans to raise it, and that of 
Paris as well. 
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The smaller volume by Lieutenant Greene will, by the general reading public, be 
voted even more interesting. It is not absolutely faultless. We could willingly have 
seen the seventy odd pages devoted to a résumé of the Eastern question given up to some 
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It is well known that the Germans are not greatly impressed with the value of the shel- 


| ter trench, believing that its use impairs the strength of an army for offensive move- 
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of the personal sketches of Russian captains that the author draws with such force, | 


picturesqueness and justice. Occasionally, too, we light upon a slip of the pen, as when 
we are told that the Fox mission was sent over to Russia in 1867; or it is implied that 
Kerghana (for Khokand, on its becoming a Russian province) was a new name and 
not a revival of one as old as the days of Baber; or the failure of the Russian move- 
ment from Kraznovodsk is attributed to a loss of men through thirst, whereas, the sol- 
diers fared very fairly, though the sufferings of the animals were terrible. But such 
slight imperfections are so amply atoned for by the other and abounding excellences of 
the work, that it would be ungracious, indeed, to insist on them. For instance, what 
a graphic, intense, clear and complete description of a battle is the following: 


“The Russian line gradually moved on: to us above them, and some distance on 
one side, the rate of progress seemed terribly slow, but it never halted. Individual 
men could be seen running forward, firing and falling; a few others in the rear moving 
back, throwing up their arms and falling, but the main line—a black, irregular, waving 
band, of which the individuals could only be distinguished by the glass—still stretched 
across the stubble-field, and still moved on. Finally, they had passed half the space 
from the little ravine to the redoubt, and then they stopped and lay down, and the 
firing increased in rapidity. A few minutes later they got up again, the centre battalion 
deployed in line, and again moved forward. They were soon so near the redoubt 
that the batteries near us ceased fire for fear of injuring their own men; the gunners 
leaned on their pieces watching their comrades below, and the silence in our neigh- 
borhood was oppressive, although the more distant noise became ever louder and more 
boisterous. Finally, the line of Russians seemed to be within only one hundred or two 
hundred yards of the redoubt; the line could be seen to break into a run, and then all 
was lost in a confused mass of smoke, through which the fire from the muzzles leaped 
back and forth, from end to end of the parapet, like flashes of lightning, and out of 
which was heard the sharp, continuous rattle of the muskets, but no individual sound. 
It was the critical moment; nothing was in sight but the cloud of smoke, and we held 
our breath in suspense, awaiting the result. My God, they are coming back! Black 
dots began to emerge from the smoke, increasing in numbers, until it was seen to be 
the whole line, confused and irregular, but still intact, gradually moving back to the 
rear. The sound of shouts came through the smoke, and now the fire of the Turks 
seemed to increase with the fury of hell itself. As the smoke partly blew away, the 
parapet seemed made of sheets of flame; and outside of the redoubt there was a regi- 
ment or more of Turks fighting in the pen, and still others behind them climbing the 
slope from the direction of Plevna. And now a mass of black objects were seen stream- 
ing over the parapet at one corner, jumping and running forward toward the retreating 
Russians. The ‘lurks were following up their victory. But this lasted but a few min- 
utes. The Russian line stopped, turned, lay down, and sent back a greeting of death 
as warm as that which they were receiving. It was but a second before the Turks 
were swarming back into their redoubt as rapidly as they had come out. Then the 
Russians got up and continued their retreat—a few running, but the great mass 
steadily Walking in a confused line, stopping, now and then, to return the fire. As 
they retreated, the battalion which had been left in reserve came hurrying forward at a 
run, but it was a bagatelle in strength, and the men merely rejoined their comrades and 
returned with them. The whole lot were soon back under the shelter of the ravine 
again. It was a little over thirty minutes since they had léft it to advance; and fifteen 
hundred of their number now lay in the furrows among the cornstalks. The Turkish 
hurrahs came echoing over the fields; their men stood defiantly on the parapet; the 
Russians sat exhausted and bewildered under the shadow of their little ravine; the 
firing simmerei down toa few scattered shots; soon it ceased altogether and was suc- 
ceeded by the stillness of death, in painful contrast to the noise of a few minutes before. 
The stubblefield was covered here and there with black objects. Three of these were 
noticed to rise, and two began to run; then the firing recommenced ; thousands of 
bullets came chasing after these three lone objects; first one threw up his arms and fell 
headlong on his face, then the other; the third went on at a walk, defiantly, with head 
erect, swinging his arms; then, either losing his nerve, or stung with a bullet, he began 
to run, but before he had gone ten steps he, too, fell headlong. Everything was quiet 
again, and over the whole field not an object moved.” 

Lieutenant Greene’s estimate of the military genius of Skobeleff is as high as his 
description of that Russian preux chevalier is fascinating. The young general—he is 
only 35—is a voracious reader, thoroughly posted in all the salient facts of military his- 
tory, of the principles of modern warfare, and of the question of Central Asiatic and 
Indian government; he is the rival of Sherman as a fluent and graphic speaker; a man 
of indescribable personal bravery; ceaseless in his care for his troops, from whom in 
return he demands unhesitating, unflinching, unquestioning obedience. Lieutenant 
Greene doubts—and, we fancy, with justice—whether a more thoroughly ideal relation 
between a general and his men has existed since the day of Cromwell. Though he 
never losses an opportunity of displaying courage, his show is not bravado or nonsense, 
but is deliberately intended to impress his men, and has certainly succeeded in doing 
so. Behind and under all this, we are assured, there is a “ stupendous military genius,” 
and Lieutenant Greene declares that if Skobeleff should live twenty years more he will 
be commander-in-chief in the next war on the Eastern question, and history will rank 
his name with those of the other four great soldiers of the century, Napoleon, Wellington, 
Grant, and Moltke—a selection, by the way, with which not a few readers will be apt 
to cavil, asserting that fine as were Graut’s operations in the Vicksburg campaign, Sher- 
man was the greater captain. 

It is not at all likely that we shall have to wait twenty years for our next war on 
the Eastern question. The whole Orient is at present a vast powder magazine, and 
Mr. Gladstone is scarcely an ideal guide for a party of madmen who desire to pass 
through it, each with a blazing link on his shoulder. Whenever that next war takes 
place, may Lieutenant Greene be there to see and record it for us. For the next great 
war in Europe will certainly possess an interest for students of military development 
tar beyond any of its predecessors. The spade has come more largely than.ever into 
use ; the rifle has been materially improved; a still greater advance has been made in 
artillery; the formation for assault has been made the subject of deep thought, and 
there are a couple of new guns to be introduced which, they say; will immensely in- 
crease the power of defence. Possibly we are coming towards a period of reaction. 





ments, and Skobeleff’s own experience is that earthworks can be carried with the right 
men and plenty of them, even without a preparatory artillery fire. As, after all, in war 
it is the best fighting men that will win when at last the two sides are at close quarters, 
may not a good deal of sacrifice be endured in the process of getting the best men to 
close quarters? In these daysof telegraphs and secret treaties, too, the details of a war 
can scarcely fail to become at times of minor importance when contrasted with its polit- 
ical aspects. Much of the opening work of the Germans in the Franco-German war 
can be censured by arm-chair critics for its lavish cost, but it was absolutely necessary, 
at whatever expense of life, to gain the weight of the initiative, free the South German 
States from the fear of invasion, depress the excitable French, and frighten Austria and 
Italy from coming to their aid. Military considerations had here to yield to political ex- 
igencies. Rapidity of mobilization and the securing of initial advantages will be aimed 
at, no matter what the cost. This very condition of things will increase the interest cf 
the study, for we shall see risks taken and dispositions made at the outset of a cam- 
paign, which would not otherwise be accepted or ventured upon. As we have already 
said, may there be as good observers as our American author there to see! 


THE LONGEVITY OF MAN: I.—Mr. W. J. Thoms (a new edition of whose “ Facts 
and Fictions of Longevity” has just been published by Frederic Norgate, of London) 
is like the late Professor Matthews and the present Mr. Darwin in having the principal 
contention of his life popularly misunderstood. If that interesting individual, the « gen- 
eral reader,” were asked the position of Mr. Thoms and the late Sir George Cornwall 
Lewis on the question of longevity, he would almost infallibly reply : «« They contend that 
no one ever lived to the age of 100 years.” In point of fact they do not make any such 
assertion. What they do hold is that people are wrong who, in treating of exceptional 
cases of longevity, accept assertions as facts, and neglect to make the most searching 
inquiry into the evidence attainable; and, having themselves prosecuted such inquiries in 
a great number of cases, and found that the evidence did not support the claim, they fee] 
themselves thoroughly justified in placing the onus probandi on the other side—in 
holding that a man is not a centenarian till he has been proved one. One reason why 
there is such a strong opposition to such a reasonable course of procedure, is to be found 
in the opposition of what we might call the “vested interests” of centenarianism. So 
many interesting theories depend upon the great age of man, or of certain individuals 
—so many pretty or affecting romances must be abandoned and so much history re- 
written if a large «discount of fact” be made—so many people have a local pride in 
their living or iegendary “old resident”—so many more take it as a personal imputation 
of gullibility or untruthfulness if they are assured that the “old resident” whom they have 
always asserted to be 104, or the man of 102 whom they knew when they were child- 
ren, really had never attained that age: that the man who undertakes to lift up an im- 
pious axe against the tall trees of the forest of things received, is sure of a hot reception, 
and, beyond this, there is a latent feeling so powerful and natural that it is surprising 
that writers upon this subject have so uniformly failed to take it into account. Every 
man resents the allegation that the stories of his fellows reaching an extremely advanced 
age are false, as a sort of personal injury—the hopes he had secretly, perhaps almost un- 
consciously, cherished of attaining to the years of Old Parr or Henry Jenkins are 
dashed! 

Inquiries into this interesting and really important subject are at a disadvantage, es- 
pecially in comparatively young countries like ourown. In England the parish regis- 
ters are of great help in affording dates of birth, marriage and death, and the registration 
system is becoming more and more perfect year by year. The same thing is true of 
Canada, where the Catholic priests have, in many parishes, kept complete registers for 
more than two centuries, so that it is infinitely easier to trace a case of alleged cente- 
narianism than it is with us. Thanks, however, to our collections of life insurance 
statistics, to our catalogues of university alumni, and to similar records of unimpeachable 
accuracy, we are growing into the possession of a very respectable corpus of informa- 
tion, which will increase as the years goon. But in consulting these it should be re- 
membered that we are in a measure dealing with picked lives, and that there is a 
strong presumption in favor of the theory that the average length of human life has 
increased in modern times; thanks to the more favorable conditions under which we 
We have, however, in the United States, several drawbacks to contend with 
In all reputed centenarians, 


live. 
when we come to discuss the subject of centenarianism. 
to whom marked attention has been paid because of their great age, there is a natural 
inclination to exaggerate that age; the absence of written records—especially in the 
cases of colored people—the death of all contemporaries, the movement of families 
from place to place—these all prevent skeptical (or disinterested) observers from get- 
ting at the truth. Finally, we have to contend with the ingenuity and enterprise—we 
will not say credulity—of our journalists. Apart from the stories of centenarians which 
are malicious inventions, how many are there which, bearing on their face the evidence 
of their own untruthfulness, are yet widely copied by intelligent editors and pasted into 
the scrapbooks of intelligent readers? Within the last fortnight we have encountered 
three of these glaring and stupid lies. One is a list, compiled evidently with great 
care from many exchanges, of octogenarians that have only seen twenty birthdays. Now, 
as the year 1800 was not a leap-year,every item in that list must have been a lie, 
whether invented by a journalist or palmed off upon him by his subject. A second 
tells about the famous Pottawottamie chief, Alexander Robinson, who died in 1872, 
aged 110, and who was the son of an English officer in the garrison of Mackinac, 
by his union with a young squaw. The first record of a British garrison at that point 
is in 1775, and Robinson himself—though possessed of a wonderful memory, as was 
shown in that cause celebre, the «Sand Bar case”—never pretended to any such age, or 
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parentage as are now assigned to him. The third is a circumstantial story of a 
British veteran of 112, who saw Napoleon the day after Waterloo surrender his sword 
to Wellington! ! This beautiful historical picture is worthy of being hung beside that 
depicted by one of Washington's body-servants, of the surrender of Yorktown—when 
Washington received Cornwallis’s sword, and instantly decapitated therewith its late 
possessor. It should not be forgotten that many of our stories of centenarians in all 
countries rest upon newspaper evidence only ; thus in Van Oven’s tables of 2,004 cases 
of people reaching ages over 100 (17 passed 150), the majority reposed upon such 
testimony. Our English contemporaries are not less—shall we say “ enterprising ?” 
—as Mr. Thoms has shown. “ Mr. Martin Maddison,” who was hurled at him in 
1874 as an active old gentleman of 115, proved to have died in 1835, forty years be- 
fore, and the touching account in the Zzmes of the dinner at the Star and Garter to 
celebrate the 106th birthday of Mr. Edward Morgan, of Brigham House, Willesden,” 
proved to be an invention. Thus, too, the /i/eshire Fournal’s Miss Mackie, of Capar, 
aged 104, proved to be 98 when her baptismal certificate was found, and after the 
obituary of “ Mr. George Morgan”—nine of these were good-enough Morgan’s, evi- 
dently—aged 108, had been published August 16, 1878, the unfeeling Registrar an- 
nounced that no such man had died at Streatham, nor had any such person been buried 
at Norwood. 

That very accomplished statistician, Dr. J. C. Taché, a prominent official in the 
Canadian Government, made centenarianism a study at the time of the taking of the 
Dominion census in 1871, submitting the 82 cases reported by the enumerators to the 
Abbé Tanguay, who obtained from the parish priests and notaries over 1,000 acts of 
registration. Of these 82 reputed centenarians, no less than 73 were proved to be 
under five score. Of 31 claiming to be 100 years old, 28 were shown to range from 
79 to 99; of 9 persons said to be 101, the oldest was found to be 99; of 9 said to be 
102, the oldest was 89; of 4 claiming to be 103, the oldest was 95; of 4 claiming to be 
104, the oldest was 99; of 7 claiming to be 105, the oldest was 97; of 3 claiming to be 
106, the oldest was 98; of 3 claiming to be 108, the oldest was 95; of 3 claiming to 
be 110, the oldest was 98, while the old inhabitant of 112 was reduced to 81, the claim- 
ant of 112 to 91, and the patriarchal Francois Torgues’s 120 years dwindled to pre- 
cisely 90. There remained nine admitted cases—three persons were found to be 100 
years old, one was IOI, one was 102, and two others were 103, while Rosalie Lizotte’s 
claim to 109 was passed, and to Baptiste Joubert’s 105 years eight were added. Of 
course, there is a presumption against two persons having reached the ages of 109 and 
113, when of the other seven admitted centenarians, only two lived to be 103, and it is 
quite possible that there have been errors in the records, such as would have arisen 
from the death of a child at the age of six or eight, and the naming of the next one 
born after it, when almost inevitably the younger child would be given the elder one’s 
age by a searcher coming a century afterwards. But there is a primé facie case made 
out, and the fact is well known, that the French Canadians are not less remarkable for 
their vitality than for their fertility. It is to be hoped that General Francis A. Walker 
may make as rigid inquisition as is possible into the many hundred cases of cente- 
narianism which will surely be recorded in the census reports, or if this is not possible, 
will, at least, publish a list of the cases and so facilitate the work of independent inves- 
tigators. ‘The writer may mention his recent experience of the curious inaccuracies 
that will creep into records; within the last year he discovered that his birth-date in 
the family Bible was too late by one year; that the marriage of a connection in 1877 
had never been reported to the public official, and that the clergyman celebrating it 
was dead, and that the two names of a child had been erroneously entered on the 
registry of births kept by the family physician. 

There is one point which is too frequently overlooked by writers on historical cases 
of longevity—the singular difference between our estimation of an old man and that of 
our forefathers. “Old John of Gaunt, time-honored Lancaster,” died at 59, so did 
James I.; Henry VII. only reached 53. The Huguenot admiral, Coligny, whose 
‘hoary hair, all dabbled o’er with blood,” is mentioned by Macaulay, and whom his 
earlier biographer, Lord Huntington, represents as a very old man, was slain at 53, 
when, in these days of Moltkes, Gortschakoffs, Gladstones, Beaconsfields, Dufaures, 
Broughams, and Lyndhursts, a man is supposed to be rather on the juvenile side. 
In point of fact, for our ancestors, a man of 50 was old; with us, the limit is nearer 
80. It is legitimately to be inferred from this fact—in the first place—that the 
average duration of human life was shorter in past time than it is now-adays ; in the 
second, that the chances of error in accounts of alleged centenarians were infinitely 
greater—that if a man of 80 or 85 called himself 100 or IIo, his story would be ex- 
ceedingly apt to be believed. 

In a future article, we shall examine the more notable cases investigated by Mr. 
Thoms, and give our own comments on some cases, English and American, that have 
escaped his observation. 








DRIFT. 


—The change in the cover of Scribner's Magazine has attracted an unusual amount 
of comment from the daily press. The new cover, by the way, was designed by a son 
of Mr. Richard Grant White. The sharp-eyed gentlemen of the press do not seem to 
have noticed that a substantial change was not long ago made in the familiar Harper 
cover, which was re-drawn by Mr. Abbey. This Harper design has a curious genesis. 
It was originally drawn by George Cruikshank, as a frontispiece to a book. It was then 
adopted as the cover for Bentley’s Misce//any, and then by Harper, which has changed 
it slightly twice, so that now it is like the boy’s jack-knife, which was always the same old 
knife though it had had new blades and a new handle. The growth of magazine covers, 
by the way, would form a not uninteresting bit of literary history. Take, for instance, 
the familiar cover of Litte/?s Living Age, now in its thirty-seventh year. Of the twenty- 
three magazines whose titles are given upon Littell’s cover, thirteen no longer belong to 
the « living age.” The changes in the cover ofthe old Axickerdocker indicated, as 








well as anything could, the changes in its character; from the smudgy brown cover of 
the time of the Rev. Timothy Flint and Charles Fenno Hoffman, to the pleasing bright 
blue cover of Louis Gaylord Clark’s editorship, followed by the dull purple of its decline 
and then by the flaming yellow of its end as the Continental Magazine. The 
cover of the A¢/antic at first bore the portrait of Governor Winthrop, showing plainly 
its origin. This was succeeded during the war by a flowing American flag, which was 
removed not long after the war. Then the border was taken away and its present neat 
dress assumed. The old Massachusetts Magazine, with its granite-gray covers and pic- 
ture of Fanueil Hall, suggested plainly its prototype, the Genxtleman’s Magazine, the 
oldest in existence, which has also changed its cover and with it its character. The 
cover of the Fortnightly Review also suggests its history in little, for it is no longer a 
fortnightly, but a monthly. The title and cover of a magazine are weightier and more 
important matters with editors and publishers than the public are generally aware of, 
and many superstitious publishers hold that, once selected, a title and cover ought never 
to be changed, and if they are, that the death warrant of the periodical is at once sealed. 
Readers of Forster’s Life of Dicken’s will remember the anxiety with which the author 
discussed the title of the periodicals which became known as A// the Year Round and 
Household Words; and Thackeray’s delight at the title of the Corn/z// is admirably ex- 
pressed in one of his letters. The naming of «Old Ebony” also was made the subject of 
weighty deliberation of Wilson and the other Edinburgh wits and wise men. 


—lIn connection with our paragraph upon the commemoration by tablets or 
inscriptions upon houses in which celebrated persons have lived, it may be further 
noted that Sir George Wombwell has had a suitable inscription cut in stone for in- 
sertion over the doorway of Shandy Hall, at Coxwold, North Yorkshire, where Sterne 
lived for seven years, and where he wrote “Tristram Shandy” and the “ Sentimental 
Journey.” Sterne was the incumbent of Coxwold, and of it he wrote: “I am as happy 
as a prince at Coxwold, and I wish you could see in how princely a manner I live—’tis 
a land of plenty. I sit down alone to venison, fish, and wild-fowl, and a couple of 
fowls or ducks, with curds, strawberries and cream, and all the simple plenty which a 
rich valley (under Hambleton Hills) can produce, with a clean cloth on my table, and 
a bottle of wine on my right hand to drink your health. I have one hundred hens and 
chickens about my yard; and not a parishioner catches a hare or rabbit or trout but he 
brings it as an offering to me.” The London Worid, from which we learn the facts 
stated above, adds pertinently: “There are scores of landowners whose properties are 
associated with great names, who might follow Sir George’s excellent example. In 
London, the Metropolitan Board of Works has in many instances noted the residences 
of illustrious men; but the house in Devonshire-terrace, where Dickens wrote “ Nich- 
olas Nickleby,” “ Oliver Twist,” the «Christmas Carol,” and others of his finest works, 
is still without its commemorative tablet.” 


—The Siglo Futuro of Madrid announces that Sefior Menendez Palayo, the lead- 
ing candidate for the chair in the Spanish Academy left vacant by Hartzenbusch, will 
probably be unanimously elected. 


Messrs. Reeves & Turner have nearly ready for publication, a volume of verse-by 
Mr. James Thomson, author of “ The City of Dreadful Night, and other poems.” The 
principal pieces of the forthceming volume will be “Weddah and Om-el-Bonain,” 
an eastern tale from the De 2Amour of De Stendhal (Henri Beyle), and “ Vane’s 
Story,” a pure fantasia. These are to be followed by several minor poems, and two or 
three translations from the German. Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. have in press 
a work by the Hon. George C. Brodrick, entitled «“ English Land and English Land- 
lords; an Enquiry into the Origin, Character, and Reform of the English Land Sys- 
tem.” The work will be under the auspices of the Cobden Club. Mr. Elliot Stock will 
shortly issue a fac simile of the first edition of “ Robinson Crusoe,” reproduced from 
the very fine copy in Mr. Huth’s library, and a new book of private devotion, entitled 
“Morning, Noon, and Night,” which contains contributions by Bishops Perry and Ryan, 
the Dean of Ripon, Archdeacon Prest, and the Revs. R. Allen, Canon Bell, Preben- 
dary Cadman, Canon Clayton, E. K. Elliot, Canon Money, Welstead Powell, and Canon 
Richardson, and is edited by Canon Garbett. Mr. T. B. Trowsdale will soon have ready 
a volume entitled “ Lore of the Months; Antiquarian and Historical.” It will present 
a series of articles on old customs in connection with the calendar. Messrs. S. W. Par- 
tridge & Co. publish the first volume of a new illustrated work by Dr. Cunningham 
Geikie, author of “ The Life and Words of Christ. It is called « Hours with the Bible,” 
and will form the first of a series of volumes, each complete in itself, and intended to 
form as a whole a people’s handbook to the Bible. 


—A volume of critical studies by Mr. Emile Zola has just been published under the 
general title of Ze Roman Experimental (1 vol.: Charpentier.) None of the articles 
are new. Five of them have already appeared in Russian in the Messager del Europe ; 
the rest have been already printed in the Bien Pudlic and the Voltaire. The titles of 
the principal articles are, Le Roman Experimental; Le Naturalisme au Théatre ; 
L’ Argent dans la Littérature Du Roman; De la Critique; and La République et 
la Littérature. 


—The controversy in regard to the authorship of the De /mitatione Christi is not 
completed yet. It is true that it has been shown, by the strongest proofs known in his 
torical evidence, that Thomas A’Kempis wrote it. We have the author’s manuscript,- 
with his declaration that he is the author. We have overwhelming internal evidence 
derived from a comparison of this with his other works. We have the unanimous 
testimony of all the oldest MSS. and the earliest editions. And we have the testimony 
of six contemporary writers, who knew Thomas, and who, ages before the question 
was raised, declare that he was the author. But those who insist on a degree of proof 
which is not to be had, except in the discussion of contemporary questions, will always 
find room for objection and opposition. There are still Frenchmen who believe that 
the book was written by Jean Charlier de Gersen, whose stiff and stilted Latin is alto- 
gether different from that of the book. There are also Italians who claim it for Gio- 
vanni Gersen, a Benedictine Abbot, who owes his very existence to the blunder of an 
Italian copyist in transcribing Jean Gersen’s name, and whom no ingenuity has suc- 
ceeded hitherto in locating in either time or space. But an Austrian Benedictine, Dr. 
Coelert Wolfsgruber, has entered the lists with a work in defence of Gersen’s claims, 
the first half being devoted to an account of his life. The best course for the anti- 
Kempists is that adopted by MM. Moland and D’Hericault in their edition of the old 
French translation,—to deny that the book has any author. But this course leaves the 
French critics open to a judgment similar to that pronounced by Solomon in the case 
of the disputed child. We may add, that by far the best English translation of the 
book is that made by Rev. W. Benam, and published by Macmillan & Co., in 1874. 
Mr. Benam’s English will bear comparison with that of the English Bible, and of the 
“ Book of Common Prayer.” 


—Father Didon, the noted Deminican, is employing his enforced leisure in Cors 
sica by writing a book which wil] be called Le Christ, 
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ART. 


SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY 
OF ARTISTS. 


TTXHE second annual exhibition of the Philadelphia Society of Artists at the Penn- 

l sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, shows that we have now a large number of 
men of decided strength abroad, who, educated in the ateliers of the leading Euro- 
pean artists, have acquired all they can learn in that way, and who are the men 
who will develop the art of this country still further. They ought, in our opinion, 
he convinced of their power. They ought, also, to understand better than they do, that 
there is an intelligent appreciation in this country of what is really gocd in art; and in 
fully as large a proportion as in any cominunity of our importance. 

As a whole, the exhibition of the Philadelphia Society is an encouraging one, not 
so much on account of (with several strong exceptions) what it contains, as for what it 
promises. It is our belief, that the art of this country that will live, is the art which is 
in a very great measure the outcome of the national surroundings of the artists in the 
United States. And for this reason, we believe that our strong men who are in Eu- 
rope, and who have gone through the regular atelier work, should return and help 
increase the art nucleus that has formed here within the last five years. 'For there is no 
doubt that there is a healthy art atmosphere formed here now. And it will certainly 
surprise not a few of the artists now in Europe, to learn that the stained glass and 
tapestry work now being produced here, is far ahead of anything modern on the other 
side of the ocean, and, in the first instance, not equalled by anything since the twelfth 
and thirteenth century work. This is a fact that needs but eyes to see, and since it 
is the fact, there is no reason why works of a very high order in pure art should 
not be the outcome of our country and people. Some work of a remarkable order 
has already been produced, but a different direction must be taken by many of 
the artists resident in Europe, if they are to aid us in continuing the progress aiready be- 
gun here. The difficulty is that many of our young artists abroad go for the excel- 
lent academical training to be had there, and then, instead of breaking away and seeing 
for themselves, continue on in the same rut and spend all their strength in often uncon- 
scious imitation of their respective masters, with whom they have begun their studies, and 
whom they idolize. Toa certain extent this is natural, and cannot but be otherwise, but we 
do not think the effort against it is strong enough—the museums are not visited enough, 
nor profit taken of the real advantages of Europe, such as the study of the old masters. 
If. they did so, it would be plain to them that the modern European schools have not 
said all there is in art, and that the Cabanels, Durans, Bonnats, Bouguereaus, Geromes, 
are not the incarnation of all that is good in art; they would see that art has many 
sides, and that they might see it from their own personal side. This would render 
their work more interesting and fresh, if not quite so strong. If the Americans abroad 
were to do this, and then come back home, making an occasional visit to Europe, it 
would be better for American art; they would gain in self-respect, and also in the esteem 
of the very men they so idolize. We believe their work would certainly be more 
healthy than the strong, clever pictures produced under the influence of modern Euro- 
pean schools, which are now sent to us. To us the work of John Lafarge in one direc- 
tion, of Winslow Homer, of Eakins, and a number of others, in another direction, is 
certainly of a higher and better order (even admitting the great faults that they are 
accredited with), because it is personal, fresh, and a pure outgrowth of a different art 
community from that of Paris or Munich. 

On entering the first room, the first picture worthy of note is Mr. C. H. Shearer’s 
«November Day in France”, a solidly painted litttle landscape. Edwin H. Blashfield is 
represented by his large salon picture, “ The Besieged Hailing an Army of Deliver- 
ance,” which we confess does not impress us strongly. It is weak and wooden, with- 
out any of the real action of life. In his “ Roman Ladies’ Fencing Lesson” we find 
the same faults, only to a less extent, and it is with reluctance that we criticise so se- 
verely, for there is a great deal of conscientious work in these pictures. In the 
« Aviary” he is more pleasing, although with still a lack of depth. “A Pastoral,” by 
Mr. Bruce Crane, is well executed, and has well handled lights, but in color it is cold. 
Mr. Bunce, who had a remarkable picture at the Society of American Artists last year, is 
not up to his mark with his « Wind and Water Mill.” Mr. Charles Sprague Pearce’s 
large picture, “ Sacrifice of Abraham,” shows all that can be learned in the French 
ateliers; correct drawing, strong effects and regular composition. THis other pictures, 
« Lamentations for the First Born,” and “ Disappointment,” are much better than his 
Abraham, and especially the Disappointment, which is quite earnest in treatment, and 
one of the best painted in the exhibition. But on leaving Mr. Pearce, and being earn- 
est with the earnest, what can be said of the three dollar auction room landscape No. 
50, of which we speak, simply because it occupies so much space on the wall, 
which would have been better bare, or, had it with others, made room for say, Picknell’s 
« Route de Concarneau,” which ought to be on the line. We prefer to No. 50, which 
has so honorable a place, a little crude, awkward picture, « The Sea Road,” by Mar- 
garet Ruff, which is unusually sincere and earnest in effort. There are several of Mr. 
R. Swain Gifford’s paintings, all good as usual, and interesting because the artist finds 
interest in subjects natiye to the country. 

Mr. Hovenden sends three paintings of Breton genre subjects, which are pleasing in 
themselves, but not equal to previous works of his; still his work is earnest, and he has 
the power to produce the kind of work we wish to see executed in this country. Mr. 
William Sartain, in “ A Quiet Moment,” shows us an artistically felt picture, sober and 
strong, as his work always is, but we wish that in this particular picture he had shown 
more of Sartain and less of Decamps. Of « Lifting Fog,” by Mr. P. L. Senat, we hardly 
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know what to say; it is certainly not bad—but we do not think it sincere, although it is 


strong—his sketch called « A Sunny Morning,” is much preferable. Mr, Ward’s « Pater- 
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nal Pride,” is another strong piece of work, although it is not so good as his remarkable 
Sabot Maker,” exhibited at the Academy, in New York, some years ago. His “ Bait 
Gatherers” has a remarkably fine open air effect, although the figures are carelessly 
drawn and executed. In his “ Fisherman’? he present$ an excellent little study that de- 
notes a man of no ordinary ability, and we think it one of the best bits in the exhibi- 
tion. Mr. James Hart’s « Autumn Storm ” shows his usual standard cows, standard trees, 
standard everything. Mr. Hart has occasionally done very good work, and for this 
reason he ought not be spared, as he constantly shows us the same manufactured arti- 
cle. In “June,” Mr. Palmer shows us an excellent little English picture, to which 
the objection is that it is “ Englishy.” Mr. McClure Hamilton exhibits a “ Friendly 
Pass ;” a clever Fortuny-Madrazzo-Munkacsy picture, which makes us wish for more 
Hamilton and less of the others. Mr. Hamilton is a very strong man, capable of some- 
thing very different from this. No. 9, « Roses,” by Mr. Lambdin, might have been 
painted by Bouguereau. They are done with a good deal of skill, but without the right 
feeling for flowers. «“ John Anderson My Joe” is a picture far above Mr. J. G. Brown’s 
average work, but we have little patience in general with the hard, soul-less works which 
have so strong a hold on the popular mind. Miss Conant’s « La Vie de Famille” has 
a feeling of lovingness about it, but it is very weak in execution. Mr. Bricher sends 
one of his regular stereotyped marine pictures, which have been seen so often until 
they are tiresome; Mr. blackman sends several pictures, which have some good qual- 
ties, and show knowledge, but are too smooth, hard, and prosy. 

Mr. MacEntee’s “ Sources of the Delaware,” is certainly good—very good—but 

every year at every exhibition it repeats itself; yet it retains its charm in a way that the 
works of other artists, who repeat year in and year out, certainly do not. «“ Yachts at 
Anchor,” by Mr. Lewis, is, in parts, one of the best picturesin the exhibition; it is the 
work of a man who deserves to receive a large share of the honor continually done to 
the regular picture manufacturers. Mr. Lewis is a new man, but his work ought to be 
recognized immediately, and given the honor it deserves; for it is a strong, faithful 
picture, painted with vigor, and earnest even in its faults, with no namby-pambyism or 
manufacture about it. Mr. Selinger’s No. 119, shows a strong “ Study of Fish ;” less 
“Ribot” would be better—but it ought to be taken down and change places with the 
oil-cloth underneath No. 118. Mr. T. A. Richard’s two contributions are as usual. Mr. 
E. L. Weeks’ “ A Street in Cairo,” shows close observation. With less similarity to 
«Pasini,” Mr. Weeks would be more interesting,—still his picture is quite remarkable 
as a study of character, and is one of the best pictures. Mr. Bridgman’s “ Tents of the 
Nomads,” is one of his best works, and with « Interior at Biskra,” shows more perso- 
nality than his “ The Burial of a Mummy ;” in his « Funeral” there is a strong feeling 
of dignity that is impressive, and makes one wish it was as much unlike Gerome as 
his other pictures are, with the exception of his « Royal Pastime,” which is a mere re- 
flection of his master, though done with great technical skill. 
He has 
learned all he can learn from the artists around him, and has certainly developed a 
bright, strong personality, as shown in “ La Route de Concarneau,” which is full of strong 
and brilliant qualities. Mr. Picknell’s “ Sur le Bords du Marais,” is also a remakable 
piece of work. Mr. Bolton Jones’s Moorish pictures are good, but a little weak, espe- 
cially in “ Tangier.” His “A Moorish Fountain” is much better, and his little study, 
518, “A Cloudy Day,” is the best. Mr. Wordsworth Thompson’s “Christmas One 
Hundred Years Ago,” is one of his little colonial pictures, which are so cheery that one 
wishes they were less clever and more earnest. Mr. W. H. Lippincott’s “Un jour de 
Congé” is not good. His “ Milk Girl” is better, but not so good as some of the heads 
he has painted. Mr. Maynard’s work is good and earnest, but too dark. In the 
« Return from the Beach,” by Mr. Henry, the two little figures in the wagon have a 
feeling of life, which is very good—the sky is quite bright, but the horse very bad. 
Mr. Gay’s « Pigeons” shows a remarkable faculty and has power that makes us regret 
that Mr. Gay should see so much through the spectacles of the Fortuny school. Here 
again is a man of unusual ability in its way; his picture is quite an achievement, full of 
good qualities and a great deal of strength. Mr. Mowbray’s “ Entrance to Alham- 
Mr. Mowbray shows himself a man who has something to 
say, and who will say it very strongly some day. Mr. Cox’s “ Lady in Black” is strong 
yet delicate and straightforward, and is one of the good things of the exhibition. Mr. 
Quartley’s “Trinity from the River,” is not up to his former work, still it is strong, al- 
though too conventional. Mr. Swift’s «Completing a Cargo” is a large genre picture 
by a strong artist, and although hard, it has a great deal of life and « go,” and shows a 
power to grasp a scene in a broad way. In Mr. Dana’s “ Breakers” the water is 
unusually well painted. Mr. Collins’s “Un Courtisan” shows power and ability. 
Mr. Von Hoesslin’s «A Study Table of the Olden Days” is a good piece of still 
life. Mr. Dannat’s picture, No. 493, is an excellent although blackish study of a 
studio interior. Mr. Selinger’s “Bavarian Peasant” has been shamefully treated in 
hanging, for, at the distance from which is seen, it seems one of the best painted heads 
and hands in the exhibition. 

With the exception of Mr. Cresson’s work, the sculpture is so weak that the less 
suid about it the better. His “ Psyche” is quite a pretty figure, and is much ahead of 
the average sculpture one sees daily. “October,” by Waterman, although exaggerated, 
shows thought and much feeling. “A May Morning,” by Mr. Eakins, at first repels, 
but on looking more attentively attracts, by its remarkable study of all the figures 
and heads. They certainly are very excellent, and as portraits probably valuable, 
but the low tore of the picture is singularly unfortunate, and the subject, or at 
least the treatment of it, is not interesting. It is too photographic. His other picture, 
“Rowing Match,” is one of the most interesting in the exhibition, very strong, very 
personal, and displaying remarkable observation and truth. The low key is annoying. 
but that is a minor matter, and strong praise should not be spared to a work of its valrc 


Mr. - Picknell is another of the men abroad who ought to be at home. 


bra” is a nice little study. 
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FINANCE. 


New York, November 11, 1880. 


Returns have been received of the gross earnings during the month of October, 
1880, of forty-four railroads, including the Grand Trunk and the Great Western Rail- 
roads, of Canada, and the New York Central, but excluding the New York, Lake 
Erie and Western Railroad. ‘These show the total amount of gross earnings for the 
forty-four roads, to have been $19,758,115, against $16,800,546 for the corresponding 
month last year, an increase of $2,957,569, or nearly 18 per cent. The mileage upon 
which these earnings are based was in October last, 27,866 miles, against 24,541 miles 
in October, 1879, an increase of 3,325 miles. Out of the forty-four roads, only five 
show a decrease in earnings for the month (all the others making gains), viz. : St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain and Southern, $46,513 decrease; Cleveland, Mount Vernon and Dela. 
ware, $4,702 decrease; Detroit, Lansing and Northern, $2,498 decrease, Cincinnati 
and Springfield, $1,959 decrease, and Scioto Valley, $77 decrease. None of these 
roads show an increase in mileage over last year, except the Detroit, Lansing and 
Northern, which operated, in 1880, 224 miles, against 208 miles last year. The only 
noteworthy decrease is that shown by the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern 
(346,513), and it is explained by the statement that the cotton movement has been 
backward along the line of that road, this season. ‘Twenty-one roads have operated 
he entire increase in mileage mentioned above, the mileage of the other twenty-three 
roads being, in October, 1880, the same as in October, 1879. Perhaps, the greatest 
gain was made by the Denver and Rio Grande Road, the earnings of which increased 
from $140,083 in October, 1879, to $473,318 in October, 1880, while the miles operated 
for that month this year were 551 miles, against 337 miles last year. Returns have 
also been received of the gross earnings of forty-two roads from January 1 to October 
31, 1880, the amount being $151,159,842, against $118,978,922, during the same time 
last year, an increase of $32,180,920, or 39 per cent. The mileage operated by these 
roads this year was 26,600 miles, against 23,470 miles in 1879, an increase of 3,130 
miles, or about 11% per cent. 

The week ended to-day has been an eventiul one as regards financial matters, and 
the things which influence, to a great extent, the course of speculation in stocks, rail- 
road bonds, and other securities. Primarily Wall street may be under the control of 
professional operators, whose money power may put prices up or down as they de- 
sire, but even the boldest and most brazen manipulation of any stock or security gener- 
ally has some rvazsov @etre outside of the will of the “inside” workers, or, at any rate, 
is based upon some more or less plausible explanation to the public whose purchasing 
or selling, as the case may be, is invited. For at least a month past the pivot upon 
which the stock market has moved has been the chances of the presidential elec- 
tion and advances and declines in prices have taken place with only little regard to the 
influences which ordinarily affect the financial situation. Now, however, that the great 
question as to which political party shall shape the policy of the Government, for at least 
four years to come, has been decided, the more usual influences upon the speculation of 
Wall street come into play in full force. Perhaps the main question which has engaged 
the attention of the operators this week has been the condition and prospects of the 
money market. No one can complain because money has not been cheap during the 
past six months, and although there has been a decided hardening in the rate for call 
loans during the current week, the advance has not been great, and money is abundant 
at current quotations. But the question has been: Are we to have a “squeeze ” for the 
purpose of affecting the-stock market? Several circumstances have combined to sug- 
gest the possibility of an unpleasant manipulation of the money market. In the first 
place, notwithstanding the loans of the associated banks of this city, for the week end- 
ing October 30, had reached the enormous sum of $318,000,o00o—an amount altogether 
unheard of in the previous history of the banks—they were further increased during 
the week ending last Saturday, $6,490,000, and the surplus reserve of all the banks was 
56-100 of one per cent. above the 25 % rule, while nineteen of the National Banks 
showed average reserves actually below the amounts required by law; then, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury suddenly ceased purchasing bonds for the sinking fund, or his 
resolution to buy only the 6’s of 1880, resulted in a practical suspension of purchases 
for the time being, which took from the street its regular weekly supply of $2,500,000 ob- 
tained directly from the Treasury Vaults; and, finally, operators cannot forget the big 
“ bug bear ” that Mr. Gould has been to the stock market for so many years past, and they 
consequently confidently expect to see him take advantage of every opportunity that 
offers for him to indulge in his old favorite pastime. The result of all this has been 
that it was an easy matter to find brokers who évew that Mr. Gould, who, through his 
associate, Mr. Russell Sage, the great “ put” and “call” dealer, controls the Importers 
and Traders National Bank, which carries the largest line of deposits in this city, and 
by other equally available means has a word to say in the management of several other 
leading banks, was loaning money freely on cali to lure the unwary, and that he had thus 
succeeded in putting out a large sum variously estimated at $7,000,000 to$10,000,000, 


all of which it was his purpose to call in some day when the market was in the poorest | 


condition to endure the withdrawal of such a support. 
kind has yet occurred. 


Nevertheless, nothing of the 


While the banks have unquestionably permitted themselves to drift into what 
might be called an almost critical position, they have evidently discovered the error, 
and there is good reason to believe that their next statement will show a decided re- 
duction in the average amount of loans outstanding. Mr. Gould is not in the habit of 
promulgating his plans for the future from the house-tops, and it is more difficult to 
prognosticate with any reasonable degree of safety as to what he may or may not do, 
than it would be to make a safe guess in regard to several other uncertain problems; 
but for more than a year past he has been deeply interested in some grand railroad 








| declined to 25, and closed to-day at 26. 
| to 613%, but it quickly dropped into dullness again, and alter se‘ling at 61 54 closed tc 





schemes in the West on the “long” side, and his friends assert that he is no longer a 
‘«‘ bear.” Meanwhile the gold imports continue large, and should keep so for some 
time, if the rates for foreign exchange remain near the figures at which they rule to-day. 
Sterling has been weak for the past few days, and the posted rates have suffered a re_ 
duction since we last wrote, of 1%4 cent to the pound in “long” bills, and of 1 cent for 
“sight” drafts. The condition of the foreign exchange market is somewhat surprising, 
even to experienced observers. The balance of trade in favor of the United States 
for the first nine months of this year, ending September 30, taking the returns of the 
Custom Houses as a basis of calculation, was only $44,230,725, while the balance for 
the same period last year was $136,016,604. Allowing for the payments to foreign 
holders of American securities of interest and dividend, and for the large sums spent 
in Europe by American tourists, an apparent heavy balance against us can be 
readily figured. Nevertheless, foreign exchange is below the specie importing point, 
and weak even then, and this condition of things seems to confirm the statements made 
by many well-informed bankers, that the demand for American securities from abroad 
has been, and still is, enormous. 

The stock market this week reflects, to a certain extent, these conditions, viz: a 
stronger money market and a great absorption of securities for investment abroad, as 
well as at home. The strength of the market, on the whole, has been remarkable, 
considering the reaction expected (and partly experienced), after the Presidental elec- 
tion. There have been “ bull” and “ bear” interests in conflict, and there have been 
many operators whose distrust of the future course of the market led them to operate 
cautiously and with a regard only for the daily drifting of the tide. Certainly one im- 
portant influence on the market has been the unsatisfactory and even dangerous state of 
affairs among the Southwestern railroads. The war in passenger rates has gone from 
bad to worse,and what was originally a quarrel between the Wabash, St. Louis and 
Pacific and the Chicago and Alton railroads, as to a division of the passenger traffic 
between St. Louis and Chicago, has grown to such proportions that it now affects rates 
from most of the Southwestern competitive points to Chicago, and even further East, 
so that travellers, in that happy country, can travel almost for nothing, and the trans- 
porters sell many thousands of tickets and receive very little money for them. It is a 
question engendering considerable anxiety as to whether the break in rates at the West 
will affect the through rates to New York and other Atlantic ports. The trunk lines 
often assist the Western roads in reducing rates, but this time they have refused to par- 
ticipate in the general destruction, and as they are not interested in the contest beyond 
their Western termini, they may be expected to maintain this conservative policy. 
The war, nothwithstanding, of course inspires timidity among would-be investers and 
operators, and affects other than the Southwestern railway stocks. It should be remem- 
bered that the very fierceness ‘with which this railroad conflict rages is, to a certain 
extent, a guarantee that it will the sconer end. 

Briefly, the stock market, during the week ended to-day, has been very much un- 
settled and irregular. Prices have frequently fallen to low points, but they have also 
manifested considerable recuperative power. At the close, which was marked by a 
tone of strength, the greater part of the list showed fair gains from the closing quota- 
tions of last Thursday. To support the market there is the quiet investment demand, 
both in this country and from Europe; the comparative ease of the money market and 
the prospects that further refunding operations by the Government will be on the basis 
of 3% %, a basis which offers little attraction to investors when many railroad stocks 
and bonds and other securities are paying 5 to 8 percent. Perhaps, on the other hand, 
the principal unfavorable influence is the question, which is a most important one, 
whether we have not already “ discounted ” the many favorable influences of the present 
and the bright prospects of the future in the high prices which now prevail. 

The total transactions in stocks at the Stock Exchange for the past week aggregated 
2,115,363 shares against 1,707,197 shares for the preceding week. The more active 
stocks have been Erie common, Wabash preferred, Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern, Western Union, and St. Paul. Erie common ranged from 42% to 443, tut ended 
¥ per cent lower, at 43%, while New York Central is 1 per cent higher at 137. The 
Grangers have been irregular, and while St. Paul common closed a little lower most of 
the other shares of this class are from % to I per cent. higher. The heaviest declines 
are shown by the Wabash stocks, which are down over two per cent. The coal shares 
have made fair gains, with Reading 6% per cent. higher at 52. The last stock named 
has been affected by the appointment of the American Committee to confer with the 
representatives of the foreign security-holders as to the best means for extricating the 
company from its financial “black hole,” and by the reports (which the company’s 
officers, however, do not cordially confirm) that the subscription to the issue of the de- 
ferred income bonds, designed to provide funds for the liquidation of the floating debt, 
had been practically guaranteed by a London banking house. The Elevated Railroad 
stocks have been active and strong, upon the supposition that the new board of direc- 
tors of the Manhattan Company, which was elected on Wednesday, being composed of 
friends of only one interest, (the Metropolitan) would enforce a more harmonious policy 
in the management of the Elevated Railroad system to the benefit of the stockholders. 
The market closed generally strong. 

During the early part of the week under review (the latter part of last week), the 
Philadelphia market exhibited unusual activity and considerable strength, Lut for the 
past two or three days it has been notably lifeless, with little more than a « brcker’s 
market.” The only stock that since last Friday could be called active, however, was 
Reading, the total rates of which, for the week, have Leen over 60 % of the total 
business alone in stocks on the Stock Exchange. Under the influence cf a premised 
early reorganization of the company, the stock rose from 223/ to 27 4, but it has since 
Pennsylvania was active cn Fricay, ond 1oze 


day at 605g. Nothing else on the list is woriay of speciai mention, 
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